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THE HAWTHORN HEDGE. 


T this time of year, when the first dark grey buds 
which appear on the hawthorn hedge are beginning 
in sheltered places to burgeon into the green of 
spring, it is perhaps not unnatural that indignation 
should be expressed in some quarters at the design 

attributed to farmers of doing away with the green hedges 
of England and replacing them by wire or some other atrocity. 
For many reasons, we refuse to credit this rumour. The 
merits of the hawthorn hedge are too well known to the English 
cultivator. Of all fences it is the most easily made. The 
quicks can be purchased from the nurserymen cheaply, 
even at an advanced stage in growth, say from two to three 
feet high. If planted in the autumn, they grow quickly and 
naturally. The planter must have done his work very care- 
lessly if there is one miss in a hundred. For some little time 
they require protection, as cattle nibble the tender shoots, 
and, at any rate, the young hedge is not sufficiently strong 
to keep intruders out or retain livestock within. But the 
hawthorn grows rapidly, and if it has a good start, it will 
make a brave show in the course of two years, and be an 
absolutely good hedge in three. Now, if those who talk 
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lightly about replacing this hedge with wire or other fencing 
were to think over the matter for a moment, they would see 
that the farmer who did so would be very blind to his own 
advantage. The use of the word “farmer” here should be 
carefully noted. There are many fences that have a useful 
place on the land besides the one mentioned. No on 
would like a noble park surrounded by a_ hawthom 
hedge, and there are many other enclosures for which it is 
not the best; but as a partition between cultivated fields 
there is nothing to beat it. After being once planted it will 
with ordinary care, last for many years, and, with extra 
attention, for a still longer period. 

But the outcry is probably due in some measur 
to the neglect of hedges during that quarter of a 
century when agriculture was suffering from great de 
pression. Neglect assumes two very different forms. The 
hawthorn hedge, to be made as perfect a fence as possible 
must be clipped and cut at regular intervals. It responds 
generously to the use of the shears; if the tops of the spring 
growth are removed the bush thickens out by the production 
of innumerable young spurs, and in time forms a top so dens 
that, in a phrase familiar among good farmers, a hare might 
run along it. At the same time, it is just as necessary to 
attend to the bottom as to the top. If nettles, brambles 
bracken, thistles, docks and other weeds are allowed to riot 
about its roots, the hedge very soon becomes thin in that 
quarter and eventually opens out in gaps that are very 
apparent in mid-winter, whatever they may be in the pomp 
and pageantry of high summer. The Dutch hoe must le 
employed at the roots as regularly as the shears are at the 
top. When this is done, there is no fence cleaner, mor 
durable and less expensive to maintain. The hedge then 
too, has a neat appearance, very agreeable to the farmer 
although it may not always satisfy the wild longings of the 
view hunter or lover of the picturesque. The hedge for th 
latter is most delightful when the bushes pass out of control 
and grow into trees. No doubt they are beautiful under 
such conditions. There are miles of them that delight the 
eye and the sense of smell along the road that leads from 
Amersham to High Wycombe, to name but one of many 
districts. But in the narrow lanes the great ragged high 
hedge is, generally speaking, out of place. It loses in close 
ness what it gains in length. We have known lanes that 
were nothing more or less than pleached alleys, the topmost 
boughs of the opposing rows interlacing. These are damp, 
dark and dangerous, besides being most wasteful, as the 
trees extract their nourishment from the cultivated soil 

No one who has his living to earn from the land can be 
blamed for pruning and reducing them to order and real comeli- 
ness. Worse still, the hedge in many cases was allowed by the 
discouraged farmer to straggle over the good land in a pro- 
fusion of wild rose, bramble and other beautiful weeds. 
In the South of England this mixed hedge has come to be 
traditional ; but in other parts of the country the farmer 
will not abide it. He regards it as a harbourer of his enemies, 
and a nursery of weeds, whence seeds are blown over all 
his best fields. To cut them down, to dig up the weeds 
and reduce all to order is surely far from being an act of 
vandalism. Where the land is growing good crops, it 
is only right and natural that the fields should be 
bounded and set with clean, well kept hedges. It has 
been customary for many generations to plant the 
hawthorn hedge at intervals with elms, ashes, oaks and 
other timber trees. Economically, it is sometimes urged 
against them that they take a good deal from the land 
and give nothing in return; but it has been pointed out 
that probably they could not be cut down without interfer- 
ing considerably with the English climate; and, at any 
rate, they afford in summer that shelter without which live- 
stock will not prosper. These are considerations which we 
believe will be taken into account by the practical farmer 
and will prevent any drastic change in the beautiful English 
hedgerows. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION 


UR portrait-illustration is of Lady Doreen Browne, 
the youngest daughter of the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Sligo. 








*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph house 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the corréspondence at once to him. 


Bets shih 
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ING GEORGE, as well as being Ruler of the State, 
is, among other things, Colonel-in-Chief of the 
2nd Life Guards, and in both capacities he was 
present at the boxing tournament of the regiment 
in Regent’s Park Barracks on Monday night. 

[here is no training quite so good as boxing for eye and nerve 
and muscle. It therefore deserves every encouragement 
not only in the Army and Navy, but in schools, colleges and 
wherever young men are trained. Nothing could be better 
calculated to make them vigorous, alert and resourceful. And 
the encouragement must not necessarily take the form of 
a money or any other prize. Boxing is a national sport, loved 
best when loved for its own sake. The experiment has been 
tried with success in the Royal Navy of doing away with 
any other inducement than the pleasure of winning, and it 
has not resulted in any loss of keenness. This is well, because 
it is just as important to encourage and stimulate the amateur 
spirit as it is to make men expert in the use of the gloves. 
Professionalism is not a desirable element in any game, and 
in boxing it has led to results about which the less said the 
better. But it would be a pity to fail in appreciation of the 
art because in some cases it has been abused. 





Our National Competition for Cottage Designs made 
an important step towards its finish on Saturday last, when 
the drawings were received. The Jury of Assessors are now 
busy with their examination of them—an arduous work. 
Over twelve hundred architects had notified their intention 
of competing, and the number of sheets of designs received 
is over fifteen hundred. As the assessors are devoting a 
great deal of time to their labours, and some little time will 
be occupied in preparing particulars of their awards for 
publication, it will not be possible to issue the special illus- 
trated supplement of Country LIFE containing the results 
until April 25th. It is enough to say now, after a cursory 
examination of the drawings submitted, that the standard 
of planning and design is high, and that Country Lire has 
been fully justified in its appeal to the architectural profession 
to give of its best in the attempt to establish sound and 
artistic types for cottages in districts with varying building 
traditions. 


At last there appears in the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture an adequate account of the chicken rearing 
demonstration made by Mr. Paynter at Cheshire last year 
under the Board and the Cheshire County Council. It is 
not of so sensational a character as some of the irrespon- 
sible accounts written from time to time in the newspapers ; 
but for that very reason it will receive more serious considera- 
tion. Some of the facts are very interesting. The actual 
profit on the year’s working was, according to the profit 
and loss account prepared by a chartered accountant, 
{55 Is. 2d. But the account included payment that would 
not have beer. incurred by a small holder, such as the expense 
lor wages and work of an experimental nature, and some {20 
for carrying and carting—work which a small holder would 
doubtless do himself. When these deductions are taken into 
account the balance then shows a profit of {88 12s. rod. 
This obviously would be no unsatisfactory income for a 
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small holder, and it could be increased by anyone who did 
not devote himself as much to educational work as Mr 
Paynter did. 

Further, it became evident during the progress of the 
demonstration that poultry rearing could most advan 
tageously be carried on by a colony of small holders. During 
the year 3,471 birds were sold in a fatted condition, and 
although the figures are not given, it is not difficult to see 
that they produced manure enough not only to fertilise the 
four acres which they occupied, but at least another plot 
of four acres, putting this ground into the very best condition 
for growing market produce. Thus, if the market gardener 
followed the poultry keeper, he would be bound to do well. 
Moreover, the plan could be adapted to the reclamation of 
heath or other wild land. The poorest soil would become 
fertile if periodically enriched with abundance of this strong 
manure, and under a system of rotation the chickens could 
be brought back every two, three or four years to ground 
sweetened and purified by the growth of a succession of crops 


There are one or two facts which should be noted. One 
is that the average weight of chicken sold was just a fraction 
over four pounds—an excellent weight, if we take into account 
that the age of selling was just sixteen weeks. The average 
price received per pound was the moderate one of 8$d. This 
is a Wholesale price, which does not included railway carriage. 
The birds were bought by a poulterer near London, and the 
plan adopted for disposing of them is well worth the attention 
of poultry keepers. They were sold by contract, the price 
falling by degrees {rom 3s. gd. in April to 2s. 6d. in September. 
This is an admirable solution of the marketing difficulty. 
Another point to which reference may be made is the low 
percentage of chickens as compared with the eggs purchased. 
It was only 41 per cent., and if allowance be made for 
unfertile and broken eggs, the percentage rises to 51 per cent. 
The small proportion of chickens to eggs is ascribed to shaking 
in transit.« No doubt it would have been better if eggs could 
be procured locally. A_ considerable destruction was 
due to stoats, these make a factor that the rearer must 
take into account. 


SEPARATION. 
Though you have passed so very far away 
Your life is mine, as mine is yours, to-day 
Time, space, are powerless and not as bars 
Our groping thoughts to sever. 
Dawns, faint and fair, and sunsets flaming wide 
Still bring you to my side ; 
And all high hopes that throb beneath the stars 
Are yours and mine for ever. 


But, ah! the little things for which | sigh, 

As each day passes by: 

The open book, the flower upon the floor, 

The dainty disarray, 

The sound of passing feet, 

The distant door— 

Alas, the little things of every day ! 

rhe silent eve, my sweet, 

The lonely waking— 

Alas, alas! for little things my heart is breaking 
ISABEL BUTCHAR' 


Among the signs of spring, one of the most certain to 
appear is an outcry against the destruction of primroses 
This beautiful wild plant is certainly being reduced to scarcit\ 
within a considerable radius round all our large towns 
That it should disappear from the roadside is inevitable 
although we cannot agree with the newspaper correspondent 
who ascribes this to motor dust. Our own experience is 
that where primroses grow by the roadside the motor comes 
very little. It is a flower that seldom is found near the 
great highways, although it may frequently be discovered 
in secluded lanes. The mischief is that it is rooted up in the 
copses and nooks where it used to be untouched. If the 
pilferers would content themselves with pulling the flowers 
no harm would be done ; in fact, the plants would be kept 
longer in bloom. But the evil comes from those who pull 
the’ plant up by the roots for the purpose of selling it in the 
towns. This habit will soon cause the disappearance not 
only of the primrose, but of the cowslip, the bluebell, the 
wood violet and many other flowers that are now fairly 
common, unless rigorous steps are taken to put an end to it. 
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Very great regret will be felt in every part of the country 
at the death of Sir John Murray. It was indeed a hard fate 
that so distinguished a life should be brought to a close 
by a motor accident. Sir John Murray was born at Coburg, 
Ontario, on March 3rd, 1841, so that he was entering upon 
his seventy-fourth year; but his old age was a vigorous 
one—"“ frosty, but kindly.” His great distinction was gained 
by his conduct of the Challenger Expedition in 1871-1872. 
During the cruise he devoted himself to the study of deep-sea 
deposits and the organisms to be found at various depths. 
In fact, he became the greatest authority in the world on 
what has been called oceanography. His taste for natural 
history was born with him and began to be developed seriously 
when he came over to Edinburgh in his seventeenth year 
to become a student at the University. Later, he made 
the collection at the Bridge of Allan which is still kept and 
exhibited. In later life he added to the extraordinary stores 
of knowledge which had been collected by the crew of the 
Challenger by exploring the Faroe Channel. At his own 
expense he made a biological and geographical survey of 
Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean, which was subsequently 
taken over by the British Government. But to mention a 
few things is to give only a very partial view of his unresting 
activity in pursuit of the scientific ends to which he was 
devoted. 


It is very meet and fitting that on the estate of Coke of 
Norfolk the example of the King should be followed. His 
Majesty, as is well known, at the beginning of the year 
increased the regular wages of his agricultural labourers and 
at the same time granted them the much-prized boon of a 
weekly half-holiday. Lord Leicester has now followed this 
excellent example, and henceforth the labourers on his Norfolk 
estate will enjoy the same advantages as those at Sandringham. 
This action on the part of Lord Leicester was purely voluntary 
in character, and his example, we believe, will be contagious. 
During March the hirings take place in the South of 
Scotland and the North of England, and the reports say 
that the wages are up about a shilling from last year. 
There no question arises as to the continuity of the engage- 
ment, and casual labour is scarcely needed. We are glad 
to hear of the lot of any farm-workers being improved, but 
it must never be forgotten that the weakness of the Southern 
labourer arises from insecurity. No reform is better worth 
fighting for than the abolition of everything that makes 
labour casual. The man liable to be turned back when 
it is a wet day can make no progress till he is able to get 
engaged for regular and continuous work. 


The quite extraordinary popularity of Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
and the hold that his attractive and variously gifted personality 
has taken on the minds of his fellow-countrymen, are strikingly 
shown by the interest which is displayed in his lawn tennis 
on the Riviera. It is not that he is a great exponent of 
the game. He has a fine wrist and an eye developed by 
practice at real tennis, a game in which he excelled when 
he was at the University. The accuracy of his eye was also 
shown by his great success as a deer-stalker in the years when 
he was owner of the fine forest of Strathconan, which he sold 
to the father of the present owner, Captain Christian Combe. 
But it is not his expertness at the game, remarkable as that 
perhaps is in a man of his age, that is the secret of the interest- 
greater than that inspired by the tennis of Mr. Wilding, of 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers, or even of that wonderful young 
French lady, Mile. Lenglen—which his play in these matches 
arouses. The interest lies in the fact that he who has been 
for years Prime Minister of Great Britain, who has lately 
come from delivering a course of lectures on the abstruse 
topic of Natural Theology, and who is gifted with so large a 
share of social attraction, should yet retain such delightful youth 
of heart as to have all the zest of a boy for a game of ball. 


With reference to the much vexed question of the Rhodes 
scholars competing on terms which are supposed to be those 
of equality with their fellow-undergraduates, rather a new 
note is struck in a letter over the signature, ‘‘ An Old Blue,”’ 
in one of the daily papers. His point is that, although this 
year it looks as if the Inter-University Sports would resolve 
themselves into a contest of Cambridge versus Rhodes Scholars 
with Mr. A. N.S. Jackson, still that Cambridge has known how 
to profit, as Oxford has not, by the higher standards set up 
and the more scientific methods introduced by these Scholars, 
especially those who come to us with the advantages of the 
American systems to give them greater efficiency. His 
signature does not enlighten us as to whether it is as a Dark 
Blue or a Light that he writes, but his words are evidently 
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intended as a hint to Oxford that she should “ wake up.” 
He further argues that the Rhodes Scholars are at an actual 
disadvantage here in being in a climate very different from 
that in which they have been trained, and that therefore 
our own men, if they adopted similar methods, ought at least 
to hold their own with them. 


Never before has the battle for the Billiard Championship 
produced such dramatic surprises as this year. Last week 
we commented on the fact that Reece, in an exciting ganx 
had managed to hold his own with Gray. The formidab! 
hazard striker thus passed out of the competition, and Ree 
had next to meet Stevenson. The latter obtained wha 
appeared to be a winning advantage at the beginning . 
the match and held it almost to the end. But Stevenso: 
never was at his very best, and Reece, playing above himsel! 
came on with a rush in the last two days. The adversarix 
were unable to bring the match to a conclusion before twel\ 
o'clock on Saturday night, so that, only ninety point 
dividing them, they had to play the game out on Monda: 
morning. The excitement may be judged from the fac 
that at the unheard of hour of ten in the forenoon a crow: 
of experts had gathered to witness the final scene. It ay 
peared to be anybody’s game; but the luck was agains 
Stevenson. Aided by a fluke in what proved to be his las 
break, Reece ran to his points, to the great joy of the onlookers 
who cheered lustily. Well they might, for he had playe: 
with splendid courage and thoroughly deserved his victor, 
As we write, he and Inman are fighting out the last heat. 

PARVATI GOES A-SAILING. 
(The Valley of Kashmir was once a great lake, on which Shiva’s wife used { 
saul in a pleasure boat.) 

Chaste Parvat stepping from her snowy home 

Finds eager flowers stretch up to touch her feet : 

The yellow crocus, just released from snow, 

Anemones that dot the hill with pink, 

The curling frond, the kindly cushioning moss 

Beneath the pines, all make her pathway soft. 

“ Bloom flowers, to fill the path where Parvat treads.”’ 


She leaves the heights and gently as a doe 
Steps down the woodland path, where brambles fierce 
Lean backward lest they tear. The trees stand close 
With thick-laced leaves to stain the sunbeams green. 
Shy thrushes burst to song. The golden oriole, 

Blue jay and scarlet minevet flit near. 

“Sing Bulbul, fill with music Parvat’s ear.’ 


Blue iris clothe the margin of the lake, 

Blue laughs the sky, and blue lie distant hills 
The water trembles for the joy that comes 
Trembles and snatches blue from each. Afloat 
The white gulls rock. A heron bends his neck 
Among the rushes and the lily buds. 

‘“* Blow breezes, fill the sail of Parvat’s boat.”’ 


She steps into the dainty shallow ship; 

The keel moves softly from its weedy bed— 

Out on the Fairies’ Lake she skims and sways, 

A tiny ripple mounting at the prow, 

A ripple at the stern. A tiny fleecy cloud 

Floats just above, to bring a wisp of rain. 

‘Fall raindrop, fall to cool sweet Parvat’s cheek.” 
SYBIL BLUNT. 





Exceptional interest has been aroused by Lord William 
Percy's article on Wildfowling in the United States which 
appeared in last week’s issue of Country Lire. Everybod\ 
knew that Americans for some time past have been endeavour- 
ing to set their house in order, conserving their resources,dimin 
ishing waste, and introducing wise and humane regulations 
into their laws; but it was not generally recognised that 
this spirit had been brought to bear on sport. Admirabl 
regulations have been drawn up with this end in view. Thx 
shooter is forbidden to fire a gun at wildfowl before sunris: 
or after sunset ; he may not use a punt gun nor shoot fron 
a mechanically propelled boat. Lastly, his shooting | 
restricted to three months in the year. By a printer’s err 
the figure three was turned into the word eight, though th 
context might have suggested that so large an allowance wa 
not in accord with the sense. Lord William Percy’s artic! 
cannot fail to exercise a great influence on the formation « 
English public opinion in regard to the more rigid protectio 
of wildfowl. 
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Miss E. L. Turner. 
HE winter of 1913 
1914 will be remem- 
bered by naturalists 
as a Waxwing season. 
Since last November 
parties of these birds have 
been seen in many of the 
Eastern, Northern and Mid- 
land counties. The photo- 
graphs which we reproduce 
here were taken in the middle 
of February, in the town of 
Cambridge, by Miss E. L. 
Turner, and they are of 
especial interest, being (we 
believe) the first photographs 
of waxwings in a wild state 
ever taken in this country, 
at all events, if not in others. 
Miss Turner writes: ‘“‘ The 
birds were feeding on berries 
close to the house. The wind 
was blowing a gale and the 
light was fitful. However, 
the birds were very tame, and 
so I exposed plates whenever 
[had a chance. There were 
only two birds; one had no 
‘wax’ on the wings, the other 
had one point on the right 
wing and three on the left. 
They sometimes 
uttered a faint ‘ Zit-zit.’ In 
the three days they half 
stripped the tree of its 
erries, but quite a third of 
the berries were thrown on 
the ground. The birds were 
bout ten feet from the 
vindow and did not mind 
he two of us watching them 
ind talking. They were very 
estless and continually moved 
heir crests up and down.” 
\ fortnight later a solitary 
itd, distinguished by having 
our red points on each wing, 
ippeared in the same bush 
Cotoneaster affinis). 
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In size the waxwing is 
rather smaller than a star 
ling; the beak, chin and 
eye-stripe are black, and on 
the head is a crest of chestnut 
brown. The general colour 
of the plumage is cinnamon 
brown ; the wings are black, 
with white and yellow borders 
to the primaries, and _ the 
blackish tail ends in a broad 
yellow stripe. The most 
remarkable feature of the 
plumage, and that which gives 
the bird its name, is the small 
nail-like appendages, resemb- 
ling scarlet sealing-wax, to 
the shafts of the secondary 
feathers. These are not found 
in the young birds, but with 
old birds there may be four 
or more in each wing. Similar 
but smaller appendages are 
sometimes found to the shafts 
of the tail feathers. It is 
said that the Eskimo call the 


Waxwing by a name which 
means “the killer of small 
birds,”’ in the belief that the 


waxlike appendages are the 
clotted blood of its victims! 
In this country the bird was 
formerly called the silktail, 
and occasionally the Bohe- 
mian or German _ chatterer, 
the latter name being wholly 
inappropriate to a bird of a 
very sileat habit. 

The waxwing has for a 
long time been known as an 
occasional visitor to our 
islands, the first mention of 
it being in a letter of Sir 
Thomas Browne in 1668. Not 
only in this country but on 
the Continent of Europe the 
Waxwing is known as a bird 
that is for many years almost 
or completely absent, and 
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then appears in vast numbers during 
the winter months. The greatest of 
these visitations to this country 
occurred in the winters of 1830 
1831, 1834-1835, 1849-1850 and 
1866-1867. 

In earlier times the bird was looked 
upon as a harbinger of war or pestt- 
lence or famine, and old writers were 
at pains to prove the correctness of 
these auguries. Others suggested that 
this bird was the marvellous incendiaria 
avis of Pliny, and they identified it 
with that strange bird which was 
found in the great Hercynian Forest 
and had ‘‘ feathers shining like fire in 





the night season.” But of greatet 
interest to naturalists than the sup 
posed ill luck attending it was the 
mystery that enshrouded its home 
Some thought that the bird nested 
in caves of the rocks, and others that 
its breeding-place was in Central 
Asia 

Attempts were made to induce 
them to breed in captivity, and an 
ardent German went so far as caging 
a whole flock; but all to no 
purpose, and it was not until 1856 
that the mystery was solved. In 
that year the collector of the 
celebrated ornithologist, John 
Wolley, who 
had already 
spent three 
summers in 
unsuccessful 
search, found 
nests and 
eggs of the 
waxwing in 
Lapland. 
[wo years 
later nearly 
two hundred 
nests were 
found in 
Northern 
Sweden and 
Lapland, and 
Mr. H. E. 
Dresser, the 
first Euro- 
pean natural- 
ist to do so. 
found a nest 
on an island 
in the Baltic. 


Miss E. L. Turner 
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The nest is a substantial structur 
of lichen and moss, strengthened 
below by a platform of dead twigs 
and pieces of grass; it is placed 
on the branch of a tree (spruce or 
birch), not usually near the bole, and 
from six to twelve feet above t] 
ground. 

The present writer had the goo 
fortune in 1896 to see waxwings ij; 
the forests where Wolley’s collector 
had found them forty years befor 
and anyone who has tried to penetrat 
that country can understand ho 
easy it would be to miss the bir 
The country is a succession of long 





ee 


rolling, rocky hills covered with dens 
forests of spruce, the intervening 
hollows being occupied by rivers 
and lakes and impassable morasses 
Tracks, except such as are made b 
the wild reindeer, are non-existent 
and you have to force your wa\ 
through the tangle of dead and 
living trees, all deep in moss, and 
jump and flounder through th 
swamps. 

Quite by chance we came upon 
a colony of waxwings, and wer 
delighted by their tameness and 
their brilliant plumage. They perched 
each one on the topmost spike of 
a spruce tret 
twittered 
softly, and 
now and 
again took 
short flights 
tocatchsom 
insect on thi 
wing. The 
great black 
wot xd pec ket 
was Calli 
in the forest 
and in 
neighbourin 
swamp Vv 
heard tl 
loud cries « 
cranes, whi 
also repair 
that rem¢ 
country 
breed. 

The fox 
of the wa 
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chiefly of insects in the summer, and in the winter it lives 
entirely on berries. In confinement it becomes quickly tame, 
but it is said that it is an unpleasant cage-bird, as it has the 
disagreeable habit of over-eating. W. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


R. HENRY JAMES has followed ‘ A Small Boy 
and Others” with a continuation under the 
title Notes of a Son and Brother (Macmillan). 
Those who prize the former volume will like 
this still more. The two form part of the auto- 

biography of a man of letters; but the reader who seeks 
biography for the same beguilement of his idle hours that 
he finds in fiction will scarcely care to include them in his 
list. He expects in reminiscences those various chords 
of interest struck in multitudes of such books, and most 
of us share his taste, even though we may appreciate much 
that is dead to him. Any man of years who can discourse 
with a clear mind and an accurate memory of the days of 
his youth is sure of a hearing. We all like to look back to 
a time when things were different. The hopeful believe 
they can trace progress, and even the less sanguine are 
interested in the changes brought with years. But this 
story of change and decay has been so often told that he 
who tells it again must trace a well beaten path. Again, 
the writer of an autobiography strikes the liking we all have 
for drama when he records the leading events and milestones 
of a successful career. But in the case of a man of letters, 
especially one who has mixed in the most intellectual society 
of his long day and who has had friendships with the 
illustrious, the piquancy of anecdote, the description of 
celebrities by one to whom they are always at home, exercise 
a great fascination over the general. Henry James has 
none of these goods in his shop window. His autobiography 
is mental and spiritual to a degree that makes it unique. 
His life possesses none of the characteristics usual to a literary 
biography. His years were not adventurous, although his 
native country passed through a civil war when he was a 
young man. It might have been different in this respect, 
but for a physical disability that kept him from being accepted 
as a volunteer, for no more patriotic American ever lived 
or wrote. Ambition has never been one of his vices. He 
has no story to tell of the genius who set his mind on literary 
distinction in childhood and worked steadily towards it. 
His father’s idea of education made this impossible. Mr. 
James, senior, took careful measures to see that his sons 
did not turn out mere pedants. All of them achieved high 
positions, but each tried several paths before he got the 
correct one. William James at one time gave promise of 
being an artist, and worked under the tutelage of William 
Hunt at Newport for several years with that end in 
view. He afterwards took a degree in medicine and went 
through the usual hospital routine; but he ended as 
a philosopher. Henry was the least rebellious of children ; 
he did as he was told, studied mathematics, which were 
repugnant to him; tried to draw under Hunt, without 





feeling any distinct call to be a painter; attended 
dismal lectures at Cambridge University, in which he had 
no interest, and which he did not understand; but 
those who suggested careers to him spoke to deaf ears. His 
interest was life, and the growth of his mind was produced 
by a long series of impressions. These words, “ life’’ and 
‘impressions,’ are the key words of the book before us. 
The reference in the title to his father and his brother is partly 
a misnomer. The book stands by _ itself in literature 
simply and only because it records the mental growth of a 
genius who was more interested in life itself than in any 
individual. Indeed, we feel, as he goes on, that he swathes 
the individual in a glamour that emanates from his own 
personality. Family affection was extremely strong in the 
household. His father, in a notable passage, describes the 
form it took in him, an overweaning partiality for his 
youngsters. This they reciprocated ; so that whatever he did 
or said was the wisest, kindest, tenderest thing possible. In 
the case of the father, Mr. Henry James is not convincing. 
We say so with reluctance, because we cannot forget that not 
only was he the parent of these children, but that, at a time 
when few others could have done it, he educated them 
unconventionally but most admirably. He placed them 
above and beyond the common ignoble scramble for wealth 
and position, and this in “the land of the almighty 
dollar.” They were taught to seek no success as success 
is understood by the vulgar. Therefore much honour is 
due to him. But the most interesting point to many readers 
must be the description of his warm adherence to the doctrine 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. Swedenborg’s mysticism in the 
fifties and sixties held the same place that spiritualism does 
in the society of to-day, and the public will not be slow to 
trace the mysticism of Professor James to this strain in his 
parent. It was very different in the case of William 
James, who was idolised by his brother and deserved 
it. Not a very deep philosopher, he still united wisdom 
and candour in an unusual degree; and, indeed, whoever 
studies the photograph of his face which is given in this 
volume, will recognise the expression at once as winning 
and clever. But the cleverness is ingenious rather than great. 
The book does not depend for its interest on the father or 
brother, or even on such moving tragedies as that of Mary 
Temple, recorded at the end of the book ; it lies in the author 
being able to sit down and “ recover”’ the impressions that 
turned out to be fruitful in his making. He is like a pilgrim 
through a new country, ever discovering fresh landscapes, 
ever being approached by shapes and beings that touch his 
fancy or evoke emotion. We picture him a shy, self-centred 
youth and young man, vigilantly observing all things, dream- 
ing over them, turning them into new forms. To understand 
him you must mark the difference between a temperament 
like this and that, say, of Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter had 
an interest equally intense ; but then he was interested in 
the doings and speech, the hopes, ambitions, sorrows and 
joys of those whom he met. It is said of him that the most 
casual acquaintance was ever ready to open his mind fully 
to this great student of humanity. Henry James, contrari- 
Wise, is ever opening his own mind. It is life he is in search of 
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and impression he is receiving during all that period when 
his genius was in the making, and this book will have a 
fascination only for those who can patiently follow the process 
of building up. Even in quoting the letters of Mary Temple it 
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is the impression he is always seeking. Throughout the book 
a word or a phrase awakens and disinters from the past 
some felicity of thought or expression; and with such 
garnered treasures the book is stored. 





THE NATIONAL PONY SHOW. 


MUSICAL 


HIS was a memorable show. It was the first the 
Society has held under its new name. It may be 
said at once that not only was it a fine collection 
of ponies, but that there were some new comers 
of outstanding merit among the exhibits, and while 

those of the old supporters of the Show had a full share of 
successes, there were more exhibitors in number, though 
they were still far too few. This is true not only of the polo 
ponies, but also of the 
Shetlands, who were 
represented by well 
filled classes of high 
quality and the Welsh 
and other mountain 
and moorland breeds. 
Then this was the first 
year in which Govern- 
ment premiums have 
been awarded to riding 
pony stallions, which 
in due course will 
travel in assigned dis- 
tricts. That the 
quality of _ stallions 
competing for pre- 
miums was high on 
the whole is best seen 
from the fact that 
one of the selected was 
Bold Marco, which is 
probably, from the 
point of view of the 
excellence of his stock, 
the best polo pony 
sire we have had since 
Sandiway went into 
exile. It was also 
satisfactory to note 
that there were some 
good polo-bred ponies 
among the premium 
stallions. Then there 
was an especial, if sad. 
interest attached to 
the awarding for the 
first time of ‘“ The 
Lord Arthur Cecil” 
Cup for the best 








CHAIRS. 


mountain and moorland pony in the show. It is an old story 
now how the late Lord Arthur Cecil may almost be said to 
have saved for us those invaluable native pony races which 
are the source of so many qualities of value in our light horses. 
This cup went to Miss Calmady Hamlyn’s Junket, bred on 
Dartmoor, a mare of character and substance. Then 
Mr. Norris Midwood made a welcome reappearance among 
the ranks of exhibitors. He sent what was the finest type 





TURNING COMPETITION. 
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seen this year, of a heavy-weight brood mare, Lady Primrose. 
She won in the heavy-weight class, and after a very close 
struggle beat Mr. Faudel-Phillips’ Tarentella (which had 
already won in light-weights for the championship). Mr. 





A JUDGE USING THE: AIDs. 





had a great deal more substance, and was by no means short 
of quality. 

The most satisfactory feature about the show of stallions 
JUDGING A PONY AT THE REIN BACK. was the appearance of two new ponies of outstanding merit. 
Of the older stallions there is not much to be said. Spanish 
Hero is an ideal horse to get high-class harness ponies, but 
he is not of polo type. Arthur D. is in every way a better 
pony ; in fact, so fine a judge as Mr. Scarth Dixon referred 
to him in his speech at the annual dinner as of a sort to get 





Lambarde and Lord Orkney, who judged the breeding 
classes, hesitated, and even now I cannot feel sure which 
of these two beautiful and typical pony mares was the best. 
Tarantella was much the better mover, but Lady Primrose 








THE WATER JUMP. 
Mr. I. kk. Mullins’ Little Jess 
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SHETLAND BROOD MARES, FOUR 


hunters as well as polo ponies. But in the case of Arthur D. 
we are awaiting the appearance of his stock, of which I have 
had a good report. But it is quite safe to say that in the 
opinion of those who are qualified to express an opinion, 
there was no pony better liked or more full of promise than 
Mr. Midwood’s new pony, Victory. This little horse was 
not at his best, because he is only just out of training, but 
as it was he might very well have been higher than third. 
In passing to the riding ponies I may note the continuance 
of the sequence of chestnut winners, which has already been 
remarked when speaking of the hunters. The winning 
brood mare, the reserve to the mare championship and the 
winner of the riding class championship (The Ladies’ Field 
Cup) were all chestnuts, as were several of the young stock 
classes. Mr. Leonard Tate and Captain Dennis judged the 


GROVE BALLISTITE, WELSH 
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YEARS OLD AND UPWARDS. 


riding classes. They tested the ponies thoroughly, and 
went on the sound principle that however good-looking a 
pony might be, it had no claim to win unless it had the pace, 
the handiness and the temperament of a polo pony. One 
beautiful mare was justly put back for want of the polo 
temperament. But a most interesting feature of the show 
was the decided tendency to return to a smaller type. Not 
only are polo players beginning to require it, but the dealers 
have already set about meeting this demand for a rather 
smaller pony. I have no doubt that this is a move in the 
right direction. The polo stick too long, the pony too big are 
among the fatal defects of English polo which may keep us 
out of possession of the cup for another year. The show was 
well managed, and a somewhat overcrowded programme was 
worked through successfully. . 





MOUNTAIN PONY STALLION. 
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MR. KRENNWORTHY’S 






DEFENCE, 


BY 


“BUSFUZ” 





Y the way,’’ remarked 
Mr. Thomas Duck 
worth, J.P., as he 

rose to leave, ‘‘ we’ve got a 

nice breach of the Fishery 

Laws before us at Petty Sessions on Wednesday.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Kennworthy, his solicitor, ‘“‘ what is 
that 





‘A most monstrous case,’’ Mr. Duckworth fairly snorted 
with magisterial indignation, “‘ most monstrous. Two young 
fellows called Hewson caught red-handed dynamiting fish near 
fetworth. They're Carlisle people, and they have had the 
impudence to come down here all the way from Carlisle to 
dynamite our fish Now, I ask vou, what can you do to a couple 
of voung blackguards like that 

“Well, I’m blest!’ announced Mr. Kennworthy. “ ! 
know who they are—Old Hewson is my tailor, and these two 
young rascals must be his sons.” 

And morcover,”’ continued the other, “they had the 
cheek to do it right under a policeman’s nose. Constable 
Morrison’s cottage is quite close to that part of the river, and 
he saw the whole thing from his garden, where he happened to 
be working at the time. He went after them at once, and 
found two salmon which had been killed by the explosion, so 
we have a pretty clear case against them.” 

“Well, upon my word,”’ cried Mr. Kennworthy, “ I'd 
put on the full penalty. Old Hewson should be able to afford 
it too, judging from what he charges for his clothes.”’ 

“ Afford it or not, full penalty he shall get if | have 
anvthing to sav to it,’’ returned the other as he took his 
departure 

A couple of days iater Mr. Kennworthy was sitting in his 
office when a knock came to the door 


‘Gentleman wishes to see you, sir,’ announced’ the 
managing clerk 

“Who is it 

Mr. Hewson from Carlisle.” 

‘ H’m—m,” said Mr. Kennworthy. “ Show him in 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Hewson,” he exclaimed, as Mr 
Hewson entered the room. “ It’s not often we see vou in thes 
parts. Down here on business? I hope you haven't called 


for the settlement of your little bill ? he added, jovially, as 
he shook hands with his somewhat mournful-looking visitor 

“Oh no, Mr. Kennworthy, | assure vou. The fact is,” 
Mr. Hewson force] a nervous laugh, ‘ the boot’s on the other 
foot this time I’m going to start a little bill here.” 

‘“ Dear, dear,’’ murmured Mr. Kennworthy. ‘‘ Well, I hop« 
vou'll get as much satisfaction from my law as I get from 
vour clothes! Sit down, won’t you, and tet us hear your 
trouble.” 

Mr. Hewson sank into the proffered chair. He was an 
elderly and most respectable tradesman, and he felt not a little 
uneasy in his mind at the prospect of his sons being hauled up 
before the magistrates as common poachers. Visions of staring 
headlines in the local Press—‘‘ Well known Tradesman’s Sons 
Sent to Jail’’—had been haunting him for the last twenty- 
four hours, and the idea that the ancient family of Hewson 
was in danger of having its hitherto fair name besmirched 
through the medium of his two sons did not comfort him in 
the slightest 


“The fact is, Mr. Kennworthy,’’ he began, “ it’s really 
most awkward and altogether painful for me, but my two sons 
Maurice and Andrew have been getting into hot water. Thev 


have been served with a summons for dynamiting the local 
river here for salmon.” 

“Oh, ho! so that’s the trouble, is it ? ’’ replied the solicitor. 

Well, let us have the particulars and I’m sure we'll soon have 
them out of their trouble.”’ 

Mr. Kennworthy’s ‘“ bedside manner,’’ even when _ his 
clients were in articulo legis, was always a marvel to everyone. 

“ Unfortunately, sir, that is utterly hopeless,’’ answered 
Mr. Hewson gloomilv : ‘‘ you see they were seen by a policeman 
practically caught red-handed, and they know that Maurice is 
employed by Simms and Barlow, the contractors, and that he 
had a lot of experience in dynamite blasting when he was 
working at the new road here last vear.’’ 






H’m—m, that’s bad,”’ agreed 
Mr. Kennworthy, “ but do your 
sons admit it? You see there's 
only the evidence of the policeman 
against them.”’ 

rhere’s no doubt whatever they're guilty, the young 
fools,’’ returned Mr. Hewson bitterly, ‘‘ and as for the evidence, 
they've been too clever for us. They have summoned Maurice 
who, of course, was the prime mover and organiser of the whok 
thing, and in order to get evidence against him, they have 
summoned Andrew as a witness only ff course, Andrew was 
there and saw the whole business, and the unfortunate boy will 
now have to give evidence against his brother 

Well,” hinted Mr. Kennworthy, judiciously, ‘1 don't 
suppose they'll get much satisfaction out of Andrew 

But Mr. Hewson was indignant Mr. Kennworthy, sit 
1c asserted, ‘““my boys have been brought up to respect thx 
truth and I would rather see them in their graves than havi 
them break their oath. Bad as a conviction would be, it would 
be infinitely preferable to dishonour 

Phew !”’ said Mr. Kennworthy, under his breath. 

No, sir,”’ continued the father, ‘‘ 1 fear the only thine 
for you is to plead guilty for them and throw yourself on the 
mercy of the Court, and trust to your eloquence to persuade thi 
magistrates to let the boys off with a small fine.’’ 

Small fine!’’ muttered the solicitor to himself. ‘‘ My 
sainted mother! After what I said to Duckworth, too lt 
| plead guilty we're done ! 

As I said before,’’ Mr. Hewson was saving, I'd do any 
thing to get clear of the disgrace of a conviction against my sons 
but that, | fear, 1s quite out of the question, so | want you to 
do your utmost to get them let down as lightly as possible | 
do not mind telling you,” he went on confidentially, ‘* my 
finances are in rather a bad way just now Some of my custome! 
are not as prompt as they might be in settling their accounts ” 

Mr. Kennworthy coughed and reddened slightly), ‘and altogethe: 
it is a matter of the utmost importance to me that 
‘ Phew!” said Mr. Kennworthy once more. 

\ll right, Mr. Hewson,”’ he exclaimed suddenly, Vil 
take the case for you Let me see now To-dav’s Saturday 
rhe Court sits on Wednesday next at half-past eleven; will 
vou send your two sons to see me here in my office at, say, half 
past ten on that morning ? ”’ 

And there the matter ended for the present 


Pees and when | took the salmon, now produced, out 
ot the river, your Worships,”’ concluded the constable, “ | followed 
the defendant on to the public road, where | caught him up and 
took his name.” 

There’s no doubt whatever, constable, as to the identity 
ot the defendant, Maurice Hewson * asked the solicitor for the 
Fishery Company. 

“* None, sir, | know him well.”’ 
‘Was he employed here in dynamiting rocks in connection 
with the new road which was made last vear ? ” 

He was.” 

How far were you away when vou saw him throw the 
dynamite or whatever it was into the river ? ’ 

About one hundred yards or less I saw his right arm 
go up and was quite near enough to distinguish a small object 
fly from his hand into the water I heard the explosion and saw 
the water shoot up perfectly distinctly 

Any questions, Mr. Nennworth: 
the magistrates 

None, vour Worship,”’ replied the solicitor calmly 

Call Andrew Hewson.” 

Andrew Hewson stepped into the witness box and was sworn 
Now, Mr. Hewson,” the prosecuting solicitor began, ‘do you 
remember the 14th instant 
or. aa 
‘“ What were you doing at about 5.15 p.m. on that day ?” 

I was walking with my brother near the river referred 
to by the policeman.”’ 

“ Very good Now tell their Worships what vou saw you: 
brother do on that occasion.” 

I did not see him do anything.’ 


‘ asked the Chairman of 
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““ Now come, sir, remember you are on your oath. Do you 
mean to tell the Court that you did not see your brother throw 
anything into the river ? ”’ 

“I did not.” 

‘ Nothing at all ? ”’ 

‘ Nothing at all, sir.’ 

Then, sir, why did you run away when you saw the police- 
man coming ? ”’ 

“We did not run away.” 

You did not run away. Very good. Now you heard 
the last witness swear you both ran away when you saw him 
coming—do you mean to say that that is not true ?”’ 

“We walked away from the river; we walked pretty 
quickly, I admit, but we were not running, nor were we running 
away from the policeman.” 

[he solicitor for the prosecution looked meaningly at the 
magistrates, shrugged his shoulders and sat down. 

Mr. Kennworthy rose to his feet. ‘““ Now, Mr. Hewson,”’ 
he said; ‘‘I ask you quite plainly, do you swear you did not 
see the defendant throw anything into the river ? ”’ 

“ 1 do swear it, sir I did not.” 

“ Could the defendant, in your opinion, have thrown an 
explosive, or, for that matter, anything, into the river at any 
time while you two were out that afternoon without you having 
seen him do so?” 

‘No, sir he could not.”’ 

Now, quite apart from what you may have seen, or from 
what you may not have seen, do you know whether the defendant 
threw any substance whatever into the river on this occasion ? "’ 

et 

* Well, did he ? ”’ 

‘No; he did not.’ 

You swear that 


I do, sir.”’ 
Thank you You may go down.” 
The prosecuting solicitor rose “ That’s my case, your 


Worships ag 
Now, Mr. Kennworthy,”’ intimated the Chairman. 

Mr. Kennworthy addressed himself to the magistrates 
Mr. Kennworthy was one of the cleverest solicitors in the county 
He never blustered or fussed or shouted like some of his colleagues 
but invariably maintained a calm air of urbanity, which he 
suffered nothing to disturb. He never really ‘ addressed ”’ 
the Bench—his habit was rather to chat confidentially to them 
His speeches for the defence did not sound like pleading at all 
He would speak as if he was anticipating the finding of the 
magistrates in his favour, congratulating them on their sagacity. 
Mr. Kennworthy was, in fact, not only clever, but he was also 

cute '’—and he knew his Bench 


‘Your Worships,”’ commenced the soft, crooning voice 
of the solicitor for the defendant, ‘I think I will be able to 
satisfy you that this prosecution cannot be sustained. The 


evidence of the police constable is, | admit, the evidence of 
an obviously truthful and impartial officer, and | do not attempt 
to deny that he is swearing other than what he considers to be 
the truth. Now, your Worships know that, under the Fishery 
Laws, a policeman prosecutes as a Common Informer, and that 
as such is entitled to one-third of whatever penalty your Worships 
may think fit to impose in the case of a conviction. On a point 
of law, therefore, I submit to your Worships that the conviction 
of my client upon the sole evidence of one witness who stands 
to gain pecuniarily by such a conviction, however trustworthy 
he may be, is contrary to the principles of British law and utterl; 
incompatible with the enviable reputation which the magistrates 
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of this Court enjoy—so deservedly enjoy—for an unassailab\ 
and inviolable Justice. It is with great confidence, therefor 
that I ask your Worships to refuse to convict without corrobora 
tive evidence. But if your Worships will permit me to detai: 
the Court an instant longer, | venture to suggest that you 
Worships may possibly hold that my client is not merely dis 
charged through lack of sufficient legal proof of the allege 
offence, but that he leaves this court without a stain on hi 
hitherto unimpeachable character. Very strange and unaccount 
able mistakes have been made in prosecutions before now 
and without attempting to explain it, I suggest that such 

mistake has been made on this occasion. Your Worship 
observed, no doubt, the demeanour of the witness, Andre 
Hewson, my client’s brother, in the box. He is a young mai 
personally known to some of the magistrates as a truthful an 
upright member of society, a lad to whose nature wilful an 
deliberate perjury would be as impossible as it is abhorrent 
His story is perfectly consistent and straightforward, and, o1 
the face of it, it is difficult to accept the policeman’s eviden 
as an accurate statement of what actually did happen upo: 
this occasion. I do not propose to put my client into the witnes 
box, because I never approve on principle of putting a defendan: 
upon his oath. At times, your Worships, I have to defen 
guilty clients whom I might not wish to put into the box, an 
if I make a custom of never putting any of my clients on hi 
oath, the absence of the guilty client from the box does no 
appear suspicious. I cannot, your Worships,’’ smiled Mr 
Kennworthy, “ break through my custom, even for my presen 
innocent client ; I say innocent, your Worships,”’ he proceeded 
in a low but firm tone, “‘ because I am persuaded in my own mini 
that he is innocent of the alleged offence. When he told m 
in the privacy of my office half an hour before the Court mi 
that he was not guilty of this charge, I believed him and I ck 
now believe him; and although I do not wish for a momen 
to thrust my own views upon this Bench, your Worships knov 
that my own sense of personal honour would not permit m: 
to make such a statement in order to deceive this Court.” 

With a courtly little bow to the Chairman, Mr. Kennworth 
resumed his seat 

After a short whispered consultation with his colleagues 
the Chairman, in dismissing the charge, said that the magistrat« 
were unanimous in agreeing that the police witness had bee: 
mistaken in what he observed on the day in question \ 
the same time,’”’ he went on to add, “ we consider the circum 
stances of the case to be most remarkable, and had it not bee: 
for the truthful character of the defendant’s brother and th 
obvious belief of Mr. Kennworthy in the innocence of his client 
we would not have attempted an opinion that the defendant 
was innocent of this charge, but would have dismissed the casi 
without prejudice.” 

‘No, Mr. Hewson,” said Mr. Kennworthy to the fathe: 
of his late client as they stood chatting in the street some tet 
minutes later; ‘‘ you may set your mind at rest about that 
Your son’s evidence was perfectly truthful from beginning t 
end.” 

“Well, Mr. Kennworthy, I am more than satisfied with 
your assurance, and I won’t ask any questions. I feel enormously) 
indebted to you for vour masterful handling of the case. We 
were most lucky in securing your services, for, however you 
did it, I don’t believe the boy would have got off without you.” 

“It was a jolly sight luckier for you, my friend,’”” Mr 
Kennworthy murmured to himself as he walked off to his office 
with the father’s thanks ringing in his ears, ‘“‘ that it was Andrew 
who threw that dynamite and not Maurice.”’ 





BEAR HUNTING IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 


By W. G. BurRN Murpocu. 


II.._MOSTLY WITH THE RIFLE. 

Mr. Burn Murdoch, as it is scarcely necessary to tell our readers, is an 
wtist as well as a big-game hunter and explorer. Some of his drawings 
are reproduced in this article 

Thursday, July toth, 1913, N.E. of Greenland. 
OWADAYS it is rather the fashion to minimise 
dangers on land or sea; and in the time of 
Scoresby, the famous English whaler, it was 
also more or less the fashion to do so. But 
he frankly says: “I do not try to minimise the 
risks of sea life and whaling,’ and he gives due thanks to 
his Maker for many hairbreadth escapes which we to-day 
might only put down to our own efforts and straight powder. 
“When the bear is found in the water,” he continues, 
‘ crossing from one sheet of ice to another, it may generally 
be attacked with advantage; but when on shore, or more 
especially when it is upon a large sheet of ice, covered with 
snow—on which the bear, supporting itself on the surface 
with its extended paws, can travel with twice the speed of 
a man, who perhaps sinks to the knee at every step—it can 
seldom be assailed with either safety or success. Most of 
the fatal accidents that have occurred with bears have been 


the result of encounters on the ice, or injudicious attacks 
made at such disadvantage.”’ 

I am inclined to think that each person feels differently 
about approaching a bear on the ice, depending on tempera- 
ment and age. Personally, I feel a faint chill—sueh as you 
have before diving off a rock into the sea—and after success 
something of the glow you have after coming out. | 
rather think that younger people have a similar sensation 
before and after, but stronger. In fact, so strong as at first 
to upset their aim and afterwards to make them wildly) 
jubilant. The naked feeling I am sure is there, clothes 
feel of no account; there is the snow, the sky, and the 
big bear hundreds of times more powerful than yourself 
and your rifle. Before you dive into the sea you know you 
can swim a stroke or two; before you wander over the flo« 
to Bruin you know you have to trust to your aim. 

Friday, July 11th. 

I continue these bear shooting notes this evening 
We know it is evening from a faint blush of pink on the 
snow that is just perceptible ; without this I would have lost 
all idea of time, for since yesterday it has been all bear 
hunting and no sleep. Now we have a bear alongside, al! 
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THE BIG BEAR 


alive-oh! He is tied with a rope and is swimming just like 
a man—hard astern, trying to tow our little rroft. whaler 
from the floe edge ; and he roars every now and then in angry 
disgust, and then turns up his hind quarters and dives and 
swims a few strokes under water, only to be pulled up again 
on the rope or lasso. He can swim apparently without fatigue 
for many hours, occasionally taking a dive as deep as the lasso 
will allow him. We hope to get him to our Edinburgh 
Zoological Park, where he will be much appreciated, especially 
by myself and other artists, and children and seniors. He 
is the last of six bears in twenty-four busy hours. Don 
Louis Velasquez and Don José Herrero each got their first 
bears, one after the other; unfortunately, both were in the 
water. Don Joseé’s, the last, led us a very far chase over 
miles of floe and ice-covered sea. 

The most fascinating part of the hunt was watching the 
bear’s abandon of movement and joy as it did its evening 
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WITH HIS PREY. 


saunter over the floes, utterly oblivious of our presence and 
probably full of young seal fat and happiness. When it came 
across the stem of a drifted pine, it was as good as a circus! 
How it joked with the pine log, on its back on the snow 
played the guitar with it, caressed it, then spurned it in disdain 
with its great soft hind foot, only to take it up in its teeth 
again to wave it slowly about. In the middle of this solitary 
play, however, the bear’s seventh sense told it there was 
something impending, and he left his cherished stick and 
paddled off leisurely down wind and floe ; then he got the 
wind of the guns and went off pretty fast for a mile or so, 
occasionally stopping to sniff the breeze. At his easy rate 
of motion he quickly left Don José and his contingent behind 
little black spots in the world of white plains and hummocks. 
Has the reader ever seen a bear fairly out for a walk and 
noticed the extraordinary resemblance there is between the 
movements of a bear in the open to those of a ferret ? 
Shorten the ferret’s body and 
its tail, and you have some- 
thing very like a microscopic 
bear, the long back, the way 
they each wave their black 
snouts and stand up on their 
hind quarters to sniff the breeze 

beyond doubt they are 
funny. But I do not think 
really undignified, though 
when someone said that a 
bear’s movements suggest its 
having received a violent kick 
on its hind quarters you cannot 
get the idea out of your mind ; 
and whatever its sex, and 
however big and powerful, you 
must smile at the way it 
carries its tail down. 

Is their strength not mar- 
vellous? A large fellow here 
was waiting for a seal at a 
hole in the ice, and a blue 
seal (Phoca barbata) just 
appeared, and apparently to 
take the chance, with one 
swoop of his forearm and 
claws the bear threw the great 
six hundred pound seal well 
on to the ice, and with a 
forefoot on its back broke 
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THE HUNTER 


the head off at one bite, and drank the blood and wolfed 
up every bit of skin and blubber. For the cran or 
meat, the bear, like the human, has no use unless he is 
hard pressed. Of course, it is a big old fellow who can 
perform such a feat—possibly twenty years old, and 
much bigger and broader in the quarters and shoulders 
than you can expect to find in Europe in confinement. 
C. A. Hamilton got such a veteran this morning. He had 
turned in for two hours after the writer had got a bear in 
the early morning. So quite comfortably, after twelve o'clock 
breakfast, De Gisbert and he, with some men, sallied forth 
over the floe we were up against to deprive two bears thereon 
of their skins and lives—that is, if the bears did not in the first 
instance deprive them of theirs. 

It is fascinating watching the little figures growing 
smaller and smaller in the distance, and to watch the 


DISTURBED. 


soft, pale yellow heap that represented the ice bear. | 
have a splendid glass, and at half a mile can distinguis! 
the gloriously luxurious rolls and movements of the great 
fellow and note the black nose and black soles of his feet 
as he stretches himself and scrapes a bed in the snow for 
his midday siesta. I see Archie get into soft snow an 
stoop and point the nfle and get up, and I wonder why 
then he does this again, and I swing my glass on to the bea: 
and notice a flush come over its yellow back, and there is ; 
spout of red from its side; though I see so clearly I hear 
no sound of the shot. Five times A. hit His Majesty, al 
in more or less deadly places, but he came on and grinned at 
them and wanted to chaw them up—a fighting bear. Five 
350 magnum bullets, all pretty well placed, shattering bon 
and muscle, actually knocking over the big beast, vet not 
destroving its fight, gives an idea of the muscle of such a 
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Mother defending a young bear wounded by accident. 
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full-grown snowy chief. He 
measured as he lay eight feet 
two inches—*that is, from nose 
to tail; standing up on his 
bare feet he would be ten and 
a half feet, and his estimated 
weight was one thousand and 
twenty pounds. As our esti- 
mate was founded on steel 
vard weights of many other 
bears and their measurements, 
this may be accepted as 
correct. 

Personally, a foot, or a 
point or two about a beast, 
or a ton or two of weight in 
i whale, does not matter to 
me very much. It is the fun 
f the stalk that counts—be 
t rabbit, bear or fingerling 
trout—the dew on the clover 
ir the icicles on the berg, and 
iow you get vour beast, and 
vhat vou see on the way to 
t—for things get impressed 
n the memory by the ex- 
citement of a stalk in a way 
they would never be at other 
times. If vou have to crawl, 
for example, through a shallow 
blue pool on a snowfield in 
the early morning, as was my experience to-day, to get a 
shot at a bear that suspects you, you note far more keenly 
than usual the queer blue tint of the pool that you wade or 
crawl through, sometimes blue and sometimes purple, 
depending on the angle at which the light strikes the ice 
and the crystals under or on its surface. And there’s lots 
of time to speculate why vou do not see similar pools on the 
floes in the antarctic. , 

From the ship, when we spotted the bear alluded to 
above, and until it was killed, in fact, we thought it was very 
large, but it turned out to be not half the size of the big 
fellow C. A. H. has secured. He and De Gisbert and I set 
out after it together. But the only way, I thought at the 
time, to get within shot without scaring it was to do a regular 
deer stalk crawl of a hundred yards to get behind an isolated 
piece of rounded snow, just big enough to cover one crawling. 
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SHOOTING FROM <A BOAT, 


So I left G. and H. behind a bigger hummock as covering 
party, and proceeded at great leisure venire a lerre, or rather 
waistcoat in water, to approach said piece of snow. I do 
not think he got my wind, but possibly the noise of my elbow 
crunching through a hard crust of the snow drew his attention, 
and I saw a black eye and the dark ear of the right side of 
his face peering round the little lump of snow, then saw 
his black left eye and ear looking round the other side of 
the hummock, and then both eyes and nose were gently 
raised over the top—we were stalking each other! From 
subsequent experience I have learned that my stalking was 
rather wasted, as a bear will alwavs come towards you to 
the attack if you are alone. I liked his expression, what | 
saw of it ; but either he did not like mine or he got an inkling 
that there was a covering party in the rear, for he very sedatel\ 
turned and walked slowly away, with his head down as if 
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he was thinking of something. So I also—sedately, I hope 
sat up on the soft snow and pulled at his shoulder at about 
fifty yards, and he collapsed, then got up and went on and 
fell again, and other two shots were needed to end his pain. 
Sitting in the snow, drawing a bead on the light primrose 
fur of the soft-looking beast in the exquisite soft snow tints— 
how vividly that will make the colours remain in my mind! 
I wonder animal painters, some of them quite distinguished, 
do not study beasts outside, I mean in their proper surround- 
ings. What numbers of pictures we have seen of snow 
leopards, bears and such like, done excellently up to a point 
but with none of the natural atmosphere! A Polar bear 
needs the shimmer and pearl-like tints of its surroundings, 


veiled a little by fine snow or mist, and hard ice to set off 
its rounded, soft furry form that hides such terrible strength 
How dare a man, for instance, attempt to paint a caribou 


with its glory of russet horns unless he has seen its grey face 
and white neck among silver birch stems and the red glow 
of maples ? To do Ursus maritimus justice you should first 
splash on to canvas the shimmer of mother-o’-pearl, then 
inset the comic kicked-on-the-hind-quarters figure in yellow 
give the humour and preserve his strength and majesty 
at the same time, so you’d have a masterpiece. At a school 
or “zoo” or museum you may learn anatomy and painting 
but outside work is essential for the true animal painter ; 
there he must forget bones and muscles and get the envelope 
of air and colour of the animal and its surroundings 

But to come back to our bear hunting. As our party 
returned from the hunt the men spread out left and right, 
covering about a mile, and’so roped.in a younger bear, which 
had hanging about to leeward of the old male bear 
which Hamilton shot. Why it did so we cannot say. It 
cheery work for the men, running about as beaters 
sometimes do at a drive when a hare gets up and tries to 
ret back. It was a little shy of them, but did not seem to 
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mind the ship; in fact it came right up to us, and we got a 
boat down. It then tried to run down the floe edge and 
outflank beaters, but Larsen, a long, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
fellow, got ahead and fired bullets into ice in front of its 
range about four yards—and it got disquieted and 
turned back to the ship, then slipped over the floe edge into 
the sea. We rowed after it, and a sailor made a dozen awful 
attempts to cast a lasso over its neck; he bungled it over 
somehow, and we towed it, using dreadful language at us, 
alongside, and afterwards got it on board into a cage. 

I think this recapitulates our bearing for twenty-four 
hours rather concisely. It does not quite convey the slight 
chill you feel at setting out on however beautiful and silvery 
a morning at, say, five o’clock, after being up all night, 
to wade across ice and snow to face the horrible and dangerous 
Ursus maritimus or white monarch of the Pole, and it does 
not give the calm sense of conceit that you feel when you 
have succeeded in slaughtering the same and preserving 
your skin—it would be bad form to express such sentiments 
out loud. The only sign our Spanish friends showed was that 
they were a little sallow when they set out, and a little warmer 
in colour on their return. C. A. H. quotes Neil Munro to 
express his feeling; ‘“‘ Man,” he says, “I am feeling just 
sublime—could poo the mast oot o’ the ship an’ beat a 
Brussels carpet.”” No wonder, lucky fellow—a_ thousand 
and twenty pounder for his first Polar bear. His first black 
bear we thought mighty big a year or two ago, away back 
in the barrens of Newfoundland ; it weighed three hundred 
and eighty pounds. Which is best to eat, Polar or black 
bear, it is hard to say. I vote for black bear pré salé and fed 
in the blueberry season. Still, the meat of the Polar bears 
here is extremely good, and feels strengthening. One needs 
strengthening. Yesterday was high summer, just touching 
freezing, but still and a little sunny; to-night, a gale from 
North-East and cold, and ice driving gently round us. 
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HERBACEOUS PHLOXES FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
HERE is 
to be 


such a wonderful wealth of beauty and variety 


found among the modern herbaceous Phloxes 


that it is not surprising that their cultivation is being 


taken up in many gardens where, a few years ago, 
they were unknown Flowering as they do in the 
autumn, when many wish gardens to be at their best, these 


Phloxes may be looked upon as the most useful of all herbaceous 


‘3.> 


A LARGE BORDER OF 


PHLOXES 


GARDEN. 


plants for that season. Their cultivation, too, is simple, providing 
a few essential points in the tilling of the soil and their subsequent 
are Above all, Phloxes 
a generous diet, with deeply cultivated soil in which their roots 


can wander at will and find that coolness which they so delight 


treatment not overlooked these need 


But coolness of roots 
must not be taken to mean overhead shade from sun I know 
of no more dejected looking plant in the garden than a Phlox 


in during the scorching days of summer. 
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that has been 
thoughtlessly 
planted under 
the shade of a 
tree, where the 
roots of the 
latter rob the 
soil of the life- 
giving elements 
that are so 
essentia! to the 
Phlox. 

The first 
object, then, 
when we set out 
to grow these 
plants is to 
select a bed or 
border that is 
open to light, 
tree trom roots 
of trees or 
shrubs, and con- 
taining soil that 
is of good 
heart, 7.e., not 
too much sand 


or gravel. This 


ought to be A BORDER OF PHLOXES 


dug two _ spits 

deep, and both spits should have thoroughly mixed with them 
some partially decayed manure from either the stables or farm- 
yard. After this trenching it ought to be made moderately 
firm by treading, unless it can be allowed two or three weeks in 
which to settle before planting is done. Undoubtedly the best 
time for planting, except where the soil is of very close texture, 
is early autumn, but quite good results can be obtained from 
plants that are put in during March. Young plants raised from 
cuttings are supplied by most nurserymen, and usually give better 
results than divided portions. 

I am a great believer in mulching Phloxes during the hot 
days of summer, and towards the end of May always see to it 
that a layer of short manure, at least 2in. thick, is spread between 
and around the plants. This not only tends to keep the soil 
cool, but provides considerable nourishment for the plants just 
when they most require it. Bountiful supplies of water are 
called for whenever the weather is at all dry, and it is vital that 
the Phloxes are not neglected in this respect. These, then, 
are the essential points in the cultivation of these charming 
hardy herbaceous plants, which are suitable either for large 
or small gardens, as the accompanying illustrations show. In 
the large border Watsonias are thinly interspersed among the 
Phloxes, and the bulbs of these may be planted during the 
present month or the first week or two of April. 

There are a great many beautiful Phloxes now obtainable, 
a few of the best being Miss E. H. Jenkins, Tapis Blanc and 
F. G. Von Lassburg, white; Le Mahdi, violet blue; LEugénie 
Danzanvilliers, soft lilac blue; Le Siécle, salmon pink; Etna, 
crimson scarlet; Paul Martin, china rose; Dr. K6nigshofer, 
brilliant orange scarlet, deeper eye ; Baron Von Dedem, scarlet 
and blood red ; and Selma, pink. F.W.H 

SNOWDROPS AND ACONITES IN A WOOD. 

A garden should, if possible, merge into a wood, where 
formality ceases and flowers are allowed to grow as nature 
intended. The trim, machine-mown lawns, probably bounded 
by a gravel walk, are succeeded by rougher grass, scythe-mown 
only two or three times a year, with trees scattered here and there, 
outposts of the denser thicket beyond. Here, in sunshine or 
in shade, Snowdrops and Aconites will thrive, looking best 
not planted in formal and regular clumps, but scattered and in 
small groups, left undisturbed to develop new bulbs and to sow 
seeds at their own sweet will in ever beautiful disorder. Close 
under trees, sheltered in nooks of great roots, advancing here, 
receding there, opening early in sunny aspects and more back- 
ward in the shade, the seedlings will appear singly, dotted about 
the ground, and the older bulbs in larger groups and clusters 
Grown in grass, Snowdrops are not splashed and spoiled by 
heavy rain as they would be in a garden border, and nothing 
could set off their whiteness better than the varied colours of 
grass and golden-green Moss. Aconites also in careless array 
brighten and clothe the slopes, their brilliant yellow flowers 
and glossy green foliage giving an effect of sunshine on the 
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most cheerless 
winter day. The 
date of flowering 
of both plants is 
uncertain, and 
they will appear 
at any time 
between the 
middle of De- 
cember and the 
end of January, 
not always in- 
fluenced by 
weather, as 
might be sup 
posed, beyond 
being retarded 
by severe and 
long - continued 
frost In 1912 
both were well 
in flower betore 
Christmas 
Throughout 
December, 1913 
none were to be 
found, although 
the weather was 
IN A SMALL GARDEN. then mild, and 
not until the 
second week in January, 1914, were any flowers expanded 
Aconite seed is ripe in May, and may often be gathered 
in large quantities, provided that there has been bright 
weather during the time of flowering, enabling bees to be out 
and active in fertilising the blossoms, as has been the case this 
winter with both Snowdrops and Aconites. Very severe lat 
frosts, however, will often spoil the seed. Sowing should be donc 
at once, and no cultivation is needed, the seed being merely 
scattered broadcast in suitable places Che tubers of Aconites 
endure well the most unceremonious treatment, and will thrive 
even if transplanted in full flower. Quite a small wood may 
be made to appear double its size by little winding paths, turning 
cunningly back upon themselves and describing a circle or two 
bewildering all who are not well acquainted with their intricacies 
Here the autumn leaves should never be raked up, or only from 
the centre of the paths, for their rich russet brown colour makes a 
lovely background for groups of Snowdrops and Aconites along 
the sides of the walks and in recesses among the shrubs. Ivy 


also, with its dark green and bronze leaves, makes a suitabk 


carpet, creeping along and densely covering the ground; but 
care should be taken to prevent it climbing up the tree stems, 
which it will certainly do if not severely checked he rich 
green of Box bushes looks well as a setting, and Mahonia 
(Berberis vulgaris), with its glossy leaves tinted red, purple and 
brown, as well as numerous other evergreen shrubs, may b« 
planted in the wood to shelter and protect winter flowers from 
cold winds. Very soon after the first Snowdrops appear, many 
pretty winter leaves spring up, such as Wild Parsley, Cuckoo- 
pint (Arum maculatum), Wild Hyacinth, etc., all adding thei 
share of beauty and brightness to the scene. With shafts of 
sunlight striking down between the trees and shrubs, and falling 
upon expanses of Snowdrops and Aconites, thrushes singing all 
around and the presage of spring in the air, even an English winter 
has very real enjoyment F. W. 
A DWARF ANNUAL FOR A SUNNY PLACE. 

One of the daintiest and most beautiful of the hardy annuals 
that may be sown in the outdoor garden during the next few 
weeks is Leptosiphon hybridus, sometimes listed by seedsmen 
as Leptosiphon French hybrids. The plant forms a neat, feathery 
tuft of pale green leaves, and does not attain a greater height 
than six inches, hence it is admirably adapted for forming a broad 
edging to pathways or to a border where such formality is desired. 
From July well on into September the plant is almost hidden 
by myriads of small, almost star-shaped blossoms, which embrace 
a very wide range of charming art shades. The flowers, however, 
only open in sunshine, and for that reason a position exposed 
to the sun for the greater part of the day should be chosen. 
Well drained and not over rich soil, with thin sowing, are 
essentials to success with this very beautiful little plant. Among 
the many annuals that yearly find a home in my garden, none 
gives more pleasure to visitors than this, and it cannot be too 


highly recommended. H. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MRS. EDWARD LEE. 





™ IR WILLIAM LEE died in 1799, and the Baronetcy 
passed to a soldier brother who died unmarried 

and from him to a third brother, who began life 

by studying medicine, and then, taking Orders 

held the family rectory of Hartwell in conjunc- 

tion with that of Beachampton, and let the mansion for 
{500 a year to Louis XVIII. of France. He, too, never 
married, and so at his death in 1827 the Baronetcy became 
extinct, and the estate then passed to the next heir male, 
Dr. John Fiott, who had already assumed the name of Lee 
under the will of his maternal uncle, William Lee Antonie of 
Colworth, Beds This Dr. Lee, therefore, came in for a 
dual inheritance and reigned at Hartwell till his death in 1866. 
He was a remarkable man. By profession he was a lawver, 
and Lord Westbury made him a Q.C., but his passion and 
his foible was learning. There was hardly a learned society 
in England of which Dr. Lee was not a member. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, President of the Astronomical 
and Archeological Societies, and an eager geologist and numis- 
matist. So he turned Hartwell into a sort of museum, built an 
observatory, and played the réle of bountiful patron of learn- 
ing. Moreover, he was a strong teetotaller, an eager and 
uncompromising Protestant, an enemy of tobacco and an 
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advocate of female suffrage. With all these mingled virtues 
and eccentricities he combined an advanced Liberalism, and 
is said to have been the last man in England who stood at a 
Parliamentary election in the blue coat, brass buttons and 
vellow waistcoat which had been the favourite costume of 
Charles Fox. That was in 1863, when he contested Bucking- 
ham in his eightieth year, and with pleasing inconsistency 
allowed the inveterate conservatism of his dress to contradict 
the intemperate Liberalism of his politics. Dr. John Lee 
was twice married, but he, too, had no issue, and Hartwell 
passed to his nephew, the late Colonel Lee, who died in 
1910 and whose widow now lives at Hartwell House. 

So much for the family history of the Lees. But 
the name of Hartwell is best known outside the county 
from its association with Royalty. From 1808 to 1814 
Hartwell was the home of a King in exile. He was 
not, it is true, a romantic King. Louis XVIII. was so 
corpulent that even his courtiers described his walk as 
a waddle, and he suffered terribly from gout. He swayed 
backwards and forwards as he talked, so violently as to 
cause in some people the sensations of sea-sickness. Nor 
was he heroic. The Czar Alexander summed him up truly, 
if unkindly, when he called him “the most negative and 
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insignificant man alive in Europe.” Nevertheless, he was 
King of France jure divino, even if the usurper Bonaparte 
sat in his rightful throne, and he passed a phlegmatic existence 
in “‘calm Hartwell’s green abode,” and enjoyed his pension 
of £20,000 a year from the British Government, and read 
the classics, and cultivated his garden as assiduously as 
Candide, and piously attended to his prayers, and trusted 
patiently that sooner or later Providence would restore him 
to his rights. His own personal contribution to that end 
was quite negligible. All he did was to wait till others shook 
the tyrant down, and the sad mess which he and his brother, 
Charles X., made of things when they were restored to France 
merely confirmed the current estimate of their astonishing 
incapacity. 

A strange spot Hartwell must have been when the 
French Court was in residence. Never less than one hundred 
and forty, the number of the refugees sometimes rose to 
two hundred. They filled to overflowing the house, the 
outbuildings and many neighbouring houses. The big 
Upstairs beneath 


apartments were divided and subdivided. 
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the roof they must have lain very close, and the long cor- 
ridors—bare and empty now—were busy as streets. Courtiers 
in exile are rarely a cheerful assemblage, and the French 
emigrés were notoriously querulous and quarrelsome, nursing 
obstinately, like their Royal master, the hope of a fierce 
revenge upon the authors of their misfortunes. Nobles there 
were in plenty and ecclesiastics in abundance. The French 
Court in exile was pious, sombre and dull. Louis himself 
was tolerably amiable. His Queen, Josephine Louise of 
Savoy, whom he had married in 1773, was an invalid. ‘A 
long, pale face with uncommon, clever black eyes, no shape 
whatever before and a very crooked one behind, bending 
and bowing forward, a little, little old nun ’’—such is her 
portrait drawn by a clever hand just before she came to 
Hartwell. And not only was she crippled with rheumatism, 
but it is said that she sought solace in the bottle. Poor Queen ! 
She died at Hartwell in 1810. ‘‘ Ne m’aimez pas tant,” 
were her last words to Madame de Narbonne, weeping at 
her bedside. Only a kind heart would have said that. 
Louis missed and regretted her. ‘‘ When I breathe this 
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Copyright. FIREPLACE 
pure air,’ he wrote to a friend some months later, “I say 
to myself: ‘It would have done her so much good.’ I 
have at this moment a white camellia under my eyes which 
has never been so beautiful as this year. I remember that 
I bought it for. her birthday on our arrival here. I walk 
in the garden, I see my rose trees, which are budding well. 
To whom shall I offer the A pretty sentiment, 
written with a genuine sigh. A little later he would have 
answered his last question by saying, “To Madame du 
Cayla.” 

The one really romantic figure at Hartwell was neither 
the Queen nor the King, nor that chilly bigot his brother, 
the Comte d’Artois. It was the Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
Marie Thérése Charlotte de France, Madame Royale, daughter 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and best known to 
history as the Orphan of the Temple. All the world had 
heard of the barbarities she had suffered during the Terror ; 
all the world sympathised. Her name excited a profound 


roses ?”’ 


IN HALL. COUNTRY LIFE 
sentiment of pity which was an asset of the utmost value 
to Louis XVIII., and which he heartlessly exploited by 
marrying her to the Duc d’Angouléme for dynastic reasons, 
though the Duc was a feeble degenerate, almost simian in 
appearance, who, according to contemporary sarcasm, giggled 
and scratched his head on State occasions. Such a marriage 
was a crime, for the Duchess was a woman of fine brain 
and strong character—‘‘the one man in her family,” 
Napoleon called her, in admiration of her courage during 
the Hundred Days. She had a noble presence, a stately 
carriage and a good heart, but she was stiff, cold and 
reserved. Had she been happily and worthily married she 
might have been not only the idol of her country but 
the palladium of her race. Her room overlooking the 
garden must surely be haunted with sad thoughts and vain 
regrets. 

The close of the Royal residence was a curious blend of 
drama and prose. One evening at eight o’clock a scrap of 


as 
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by 
the 


Hartwell 
announce 
Napoleon rhe 
next day was Lady Day and, 
while Mass was being said, a 
quick pair of roving eves de 


reached 
to 


paper 
stage-coach 
abdication of 


tected the rapid approach up 
gaily 
and 
passed 


ol a carriage 
white flags 


the drive 
decked with 
the word swiftly 
round the kneeling worship 
pers \ few days later a 
senger arrived at dead of night 
bearing the official invitation 
return, and we read of 
Louis’ major domo M dle 
Blacas, piloting the courier 
down the long corridor to the 
King’s bedroom with a single 
candlestick to heht the 
Louis was roused from sleep, 
read the with grati- 
tuce and shuffled away to 
carry the in person to 
the Duchesse d’ Angouléme 
And here at Hartwell is the 
bed where he slept in the room 
which his for four long 
years, and the prie-Dieu where 
he knelt, and the flag with 
the white lilies of France 
and miniatures and prints in 
abundance of the Royal per 
sonages Another relic of 
in the gaps cut in 
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French occupation may be 


parapet 


for 


those who dwelt in the attics and desired a 


park The flat leads of the 


mansion 


were 


soil and turned into roof gardens to lighten 


confinement 
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call for notice. What 


the seventeenth to the 


The gardens at Hartwell also 
they were like from the end of 
middle of the eighteenth century mav be seen from the 
interesting pictures which were reproduced last week. 
They were of the most formal kind, in the Dutch fashion of 
King William III.’s time. There are the straight canals 
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where the slightest deviation from the rectilineal was regarded marble. ‘“ Formal’’ has been used by unthinking peopl 
as a fault; the long gravel walks; the prim, narrow alleys as a name of reproach, but it represents a_ school 
and arcades of yew, sliced at the corners to the acutest of of design which rightly related house and_ garden 
angles, and with shallow arches in their greenery, as and brought both into a _ coherent architectural 






though meant to scheme. It did more: it created gardens which con 
receive white formed perfectly with the style and elegance of the 
busts of gleaming eighteenth century. Then a new taste arose. The 
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A CHOCOLATE TABLE. EARLY XVIII. CENTURY. 
With sinkings for chocolate cups and plain space in 
the middle for chocolate pot, milk jug, etc 
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Hartwell gardens were ruth- 
lessly overhauled. ‘‘ Capability 
Brown” appeared on _ the 


scene; the canals were filled 
up, the statues removed and 


the arcades of yew merci- 
lessly cut down. His destroy- 
ing hand swept clean here, 
as in so many other beauti- 
ful gardens, and the  land- 


scapes he put in their place 
were but a poor. substitute 
for what was lost. Still, the 
new gardens gave Louis XVIII. 
his pleasantest hours, and 
when he returned to France 
he laid out a special garden 
at his palace of the Tuileries 
to remind him of that which 
had lightened the burden of 
his exile. 

The present shallow lake 
was made by the late Colonel 
Lee, and the stone’ bridge 
which carries the drive is of 
interest because it was once 
the centre arch of the old 
Kew Bridge, which was taken 
down about ten years ago. 
The noble avenue which runs 
from the north front in a straight line to Haydon Mill 
on a tributary of the Thame was the handiwork of Dr. 
John Lee. F. 
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(Next week a Chateau of France will be illustrated : 
‘* 4zay-le-Rideau.’’) 


YORKSHIRE HOUSES. 


The Old Halls and Manor Houses of Yorkshire, by Louis Ambler. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 
TO those not acquainted with Yorkshire it will probably be something of 
a surprise to learn that there is a distinct ‘“* Yorkshire style”? of domestic 
architecture ; the fact, however, is fully borne out by the admirable photo- 
graphs and drawings contained in this volume. 
which, to those familiar with the county, and especially with the West Riding, 
has an unmistakable Yorkshire stamp upon it. Mr. Ambler, though recognis- 
ing the fact, hardly brings it out as strongly as he might have done, and this, 


House after house is shown 


since he is a Yorkshireman himself, shows a restraint quite uncharacteristic 


HARTWELL : 
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of his county. The larger houses, such as Burton Constable, Temple Newsam, 
Burton Agnes, Howsham and others, do not show this local type to any 
great extent; they represent the fashionable architecture of the moment, 
for the wealthy man must be in the fashion, in his house as in his clothes, 
These 
Ambler suggests, the work of 
John Thorpe, or Thomas Holt, or one of the Smithsons, 


in a way that his less well-endowed neighbour could not aspire to. 
larger mansions may well have been, as Mr 
rhe smaller squire 
and wealthy yeomen were content to employ the local builder, who was 
little influenced by fashion, with the result that “‘ the traditional many 
mullioned window style was continued until well into the eighteenth century, 
very little affected by the more formal Renaissance manner which had been 
the fashion for more than half a century in other parts of England, particularly 
the south.” Of the latter, the 
house of the South, symmetrical in elevation and without a trace of the 
medieval in design, Mr. Ambler only finds two to illustrate, both built 


typical Jones-Wren seventeenth century 


1690-1700. Thus, while the plan and elevation retained for so long their 
traditional features, the porches and doorways alone show the Renaissance: 
influence of the South. 


Browsholme, Burton Agnes and Newburgh Priory. 


Some interesting examples of these are given, notably 
With regard to the 


latter house, we are disposed to question Mr. Ambler’s dating. He says that 
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t pa i built about 7 date whi fh very well for 
the fine three-storied porcl but |} photograph shows that the porch 
wa idded bur ly on to earlier work, probably filty or sixty 
ears oldet The ible and artistic designers” (as Mr. Ambler rightly 
calls them) of these smaller hous re quite unknowr While adherin 
to the traditional style, the amount f variety they produced in plat 
elevat ind detail remarkabl Among minor points they seem to have 
pe lisec n door-heads A plate showing twenty characteristic examples 
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is given, no two of which are alike, and hardly one could be matched outsid&k 
the county Ihe woodwork and ceilings conform for the most part to the 
irt of the day. Some fine specimens are illustrated, and among them the 
Staircases at Methley and Burton Agnes, and the ceilings at Gilling, Hawks- 
worth and Baildon We commend these picturesque buildings to the 
modern architect as a source of inspiration. Mr. Ambler is to be con- 
gratulated on a very interesting book, appealing alike to the architect and 
the Yorkshire antiquary W. Patey BaILpon. 
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Il.—THE QUARME. 

HE Quarme Harriers are at the present day the 
most representative pack of hounds of the old- 
fashioned light-coloured West Country breed. 
Perhaps I should say that they share this honour 
with the Cotley Harriers, described a few years 

since in CouNnTRY LIFE, a pack which, unlike the Quarme, 
which stick entirely to hare, hunt both hare and fox, owing 
to the fact that hares are now somewhat scarce in their 
country rhe 
OQuarme hunt 
over one of the 
finest natural 
harrier countries 
in the kingdom 
their territory 
lving for the 
most part in the 
heart of that wild 
and most beaut} 
ful region known 
as Exmoor. 
Their meets 
range also, over 
the great heathy 
tracts of Wins 
ford Hill, Mol 
land Moor, and 
other — similar 


expanses high 
and picturesque 
country where 


hares are stout 
and hunting is 
extraordinarily 
interesting. How 1. Vowles AT THE 





KENNELS. 


good hares are in this region may be imagined from the 
fact that only on December 13th last these little hounds 
were running continuously for three hours twenty-five 
minutes, casting themselves, as they always do, unaided ; 
possibly they may have changed hares once, none the less, 
it was a great performance. The Master, Mr. W. H. Pember- 
ton-Barnes, a hunting man of great experience, tells me it 
was the best hare hunt he ever witnessed. A week 
before, while hunting with the Quarme on Winsford 
Hill, I saw a very 
perfect hunt with 
these _ harriers. 
After nearly 
catching a_ fox 
and having short 
runs with two 
hares, we found 
on Winsford Al- 
lotments and ran 
a real good jack 
hare very hard 
for fifty minutes. 
During this run 
hounds pushed 
their quarry 
thrice through 
a big belt of 
timber, the pace 
being too good 
and the cry too 
fierce and too 
near for the hare 
to dally. Then, 
emerging on the 
open moor, puss 
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1. Vowles. THE QUARME IN 


more than a mile. Three hounds, Pilot, Actress and 
Primula, took the line, and I never saw a road hunt car 
ried on at such a pace or with such certainty. Taking to 
the heather again, the hare squatted. Hounds worked 
quickly up to her, fresh found, and away we went again 
into the heart of the moorland. This was her last effort, 
and the harriers in another half mile pulled down this stout 
jack, dead beat, after a beautiful hunt of fifty minutes. 
It has been the constant and immemorial practice 
of the Masters of the Quarme to let the hounds do their own 
hunting unaided. I cannot help thinking that if all Masters 
of hare-hounds would follow this practice more often they 
would see far better sport ; for it is an absolutely undeniable 
fact that the hunting hound knows far more of its own 
business than the most clever and resourceful human being, 
well equipped by nature and long practice though he may 
be. In the case of the Quarme Harriers this long-continued 
practice is certainly well justified. I never saw any hounds 
so self-reliant or so sure of their business. They are always 
at work, questing busily, with every head down at the 
slightest check: and they make their casts in brilliant 
fashion, spreading like a fan and wheeling with extra- 
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ordinary swiftness and dash. In this particular capacity 
I have never seen any hounds—-foxhound, harrier or beagle 

to equal them. All these light-coloured West Country 
hounds are extraordinarily quick and lively in their move- 
ments; their hunting ardour is irresistible, they travel 
very fast, and their noses are first-rate. Their music ts 
set considerably higher than the notes of deep-tongued 
Southern Harriers such as the Hailsham; nevertheless, 
the cry is an extremely pretty one and a real pleasure to 
listen to as the little, eager hounds go chiming along over 
the wild heathy commons and grassy wastes of Exmoor 
Forest and the neighbouring country. Their killing powers 
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are undeniable. In t1g11I-1gt2, hunting sixty-nine days 
they brought to hand seventy-five hares; in 1912-1913 
the score was seventy-eight hares in fifty-three days’ 
hunting. During the present season they had accounted 
for forty-eight hares by the first week in December, and seem 
well on their way to exceed considerably their scores of the 
two previous years 

Che pack numbers at the present time twenty couples 
the hounds averaging some eighteen and a half inches In 
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colour this pack well maintains the ancient traditions of 
the old-fashioned West Country hound, the hues being 
mainly white and badger pie—a lovely hound colour 

white and hare pie, white and tan or lemon, with 
occasionally a pure white hound. The illustrations, taken 
recently by Mr. Vowles of Porlock while I was staying on 
Exmoor, give an excellent idea of the shape, colour and 
general appearance of these little hounds. They have 
very dark, expressive eyes, and the general effect of 
this, when the harriers are all collected together on their 
benches, is very remarkable. The pictures of the single 
hounds—-Rockwood, Prodigal and Prudence—give, on the 
whole, a capital impression of the stamp and cachet of 
this very beautiful and now somewhat rare type of hare 
hound. 

And now as to the ancestry of the Quarme Harriers 
In the early part of the last century flourished at Knowstone, 
in North Devon, the well known hunting cleric, Parson 
Froude. Froude was a great sportsman and a fine judge of 
a hound, but in other respects he seems to have been a not 
very admirable character. He is the original of the terrible 
“Parson Chowne”’ in Blackmore’s delightful romance, 
‘ The Maid of Sker."” Froude got together a pack of harriers 
which he bred partly from the big, old-time, light-coloured, 
heavy hunting hound, with which the red deer of Exmoor 
were hunted in the eighteenth century. He had some difficulty 
in reducing the size, and there is a strong tradition in the 
West Country that he partially achieved this end by crossing 
with a celebrated pointer which he possessed. Be this as 
it may, Parson Froude succeeded in producing a very fine 
pack of light-coloured harriers, with which. he showed great 
sport in North Devon. From this pack mainly are 
descended all the light-coloured harrier packs still hunting 
in the West of England. These include the Cotley, Quarme, 
South Molton, Axe Vale, Mr. Tiarks’ and, in part, the Dart 
Vale and the Furlong. The Weald of Kent, mastered by Mr. 
James Farley, are also recruited from the same strain. 
Sir John Heathcoat Amory, of Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, 
had also, for more than fifty years, a first-rate pack of 
harriers of Parson Froude’s blood. This pack was dis- 
continued only this year, and it was with genuine regret 
that one heard it had been sold to an Irish Master of harriers— 
Captain R. Ker of County Down-—and gone out of the West 
Country. 

At Parson Froude’s death his harriers were dispersed 
among various sportsmen in Devon and Somerset. Among 
these was the late Captain John Guy Evered of Stone Lodge, 
Exton, who presently got together a very nice pack, the 
lineal ancestors of the present Quarme Harriers. An old 
portrait by Samuel Cousins of Captain Evered’s hounds, 
although too faded to reproduce well, shows that they 
possessed practically the same characteristics of colour and 
shape as they still exhibit. In 1860, at Captain Evered’s 
death, his pack was bought by the late Mr. W. L. Chorley 
of Quarme, who then named them the Quarme Harriers. 
Quarme, by the way, is the name of two hamlets—North 
and South Quarme—and of the lovely stream known as 
Quarme Water, all of them in Somerset. North and South 
Quarme nestle upon the skirts of Exmoor, and Quarme 
Water, rising in the very heart of that wild and boggy moor- 
land, joins its forces with the infant Exe just above Exton. 
Under Mr. Chorley’s long’ mastetship, from 1860 to ‘1900, 
these harriers maintained and increased their former popular- 
ity and showed excellent sport. 

In 1900 Mr. Chorley died, having presented his pack 
to Mr. Morland Greig, of Exford. Mr. Greig now transferred 
the Ouarme Harriers to Exford, where he built first-rate 
kennels and stables close to his own residence. Here the 
pack have been kennelled ever since. It has always been 
a matter of some difficulty to maintain the colour, the type, 
and the splendid hunting characteristics of the old-fashioned 
West Country harrier, and Mr. Greig set himself to work 
to achieve this end. During his mastership of the Quarme 
he went to out-kennels for a change of blood, resorting to 
the Taunton Vale, Sir John Heathcoat Amory’s, the South 
Molton and the Cotley for that purpose. All these changes 
have been of advantage ; but it is chiefly, I think, to the 
introduction of Cotley blood that Mr. Greig attributes most 
of his success in this direction. The Cotley are bigger hounds 
than the Quarme, and the progeny of the bitches sent to 
Cotley sires resulted in the first generation in a slight increase 
in size. This has been subsequently corrected, and the 
requisite eighteen and a half inch standard is now maintained. 
rhe colour has, thanks to this outcross, been well maintained, 
and the Ouarme Harriers, which I have had the pleasure 
of knowing and hunting with for a good many seasons, are 
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now more ‘beautifully balanced in colour and in generally 
level appearance than I can ever remember. The very 
handsome and typical white and badger-pie hue, so much 
and so rightly admired in the West Country, is particularly 
noticeable. This type is well shown in the portraits of 
single hounds—Rockwood, Prodigal and Prudence—which 
accompany this article. Mr. Greig hunted his harriers 
with great success and showed extraordinarily good sport 
with them from 1900 to Ig11 ; in the latter year he accepted 
the mastership of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, 
and had perforce to give up the pack of little hounds on which 
he had lavished such pains and care. Very fortunately 
he found as his successor a neighbour and friend—-Mr. W. H 
Pemberton-Barnes, an ex-master of stag and foxhounds 
who is as fond of the pack as himself, and as determined to 
maintain it in its ancient purity. 

Mr. Barnes, since taking over the Quarme, has run them 
on the same lines as his predecessor, and has shown the 
same consistently fine sport with them. They are still 
kennelled at Exford, and Mr. Barnes, who lives at Porlock 
has often very long hacks to his fixtures. Like Mr. Greig 
however, he thinks solely of the welfare and traditions of 
his pack and the good of the country, never sparing himself. 
He is heartily supported by the Exmoor and neighbouring 
farmers, with whom these harriers have always been most 
popular. It ought to be stated here that the Quarme have 
never been a subscription pack, but have always been main- 
tained at their own cost and charges by the successive masters 
who have owned them. During his three seasons’ mastership 
Mr. Pemberton-Barnes has, thanks to the excellent state 
of the hounds, only once found it necessary to look elsewhere 
for fresh blood. In this instance he went to the South Molton 
Harriers, from which he procured two young bitches, 
Honesty and Harlot, which are now hunting with the pack. 

It ought to be added that in the kennel-huntsman, 
Walter Sanders, the Quarme are very fortunate. Sanders 
understands his hounds thoroughly, both in kennel and 
in the field. He has been with them since Mr. Chorley’s 
time, and is absorbed in their well-being, sport and success. 
He is a good horseman, knows Exmoor thoroughly, and his 
kennel management is first-rate. 

There is a curious little fact in connection with the 
picture of Mr. Pemberton-Barnes, his huntsman and whip. 
Each of the three horses shown in the illustration was 
bred by the owner from a good mare named Kate, by Young 
Citadel, dam unknown. Kate won the only two steeple- 
chases for which she ever ran. Put at different times to 
Morello, The Tartar and Goodbye, all thoroughbred stallions, 
she produced the three hunters, Cherry Blossom, Tartar 
and Goodbye, which appear in the illustrations. 

To those who want to see perfect hare-hunting in an 
ideal country I shall always say: ‘‘ Go to Exmoor and have 
a look at the Quarme Harriers!” In my judgment—and 
I have watched hare-hunting for many years in all sorts 
of countries—these hounds have no superiors and very few 
equals throughout Britain. H. A. BRYDEN. 


RACING HUNTERS AND 
STEEPLECHASING. 


URDLE-RACING has been called a ‘‘ mongrel sport 

and neither “ fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.”’ 

A race like the National Hunt almost makes one 

think that the description might sometimes be 

stretched to cover steeplechasing too, as, looking 
at the field of horses that started this year, one could not help 
being struck with the idea that with many candidates it was a 
case of spoiling a good hunter to make a pretty ordinary steeple- 
chaser. That this was literally true in the case of some of the 
candidates hardly admits of argument. The race, owing to the 
terms upon which it is run, naturally favours its including some 
hunters whose claims to be anything else are satisfactorily 
disposed of long before the severe four miles have been accom- 
plished. These require no special comment. Take the case, 
however, of such a horse as the favourite, Silver Top, which ran 
second. ‘‘ What a hunter! ’’ was a remark one heard from many 
of those present, made by those, like myself, whose minds run 
more upon that grand old sport than upon steeplechasing, 
and those attending at Cheltenham number, | think, many more 
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such among them than most crowds. Indeed, the remark held a 
world of truth in it, and rose to one’s mind afresh at every fence 
Silvertop jumped. With a beauiful stride and pace, with seem- 
ingly the best of tempers and courage, and the capacity to jump 
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TIRED HORSES IN THE REAR. 


SILVERTOP JUMPING THE LAST OPEN DITCH WITH A LONG LEAD. 





in good form all the time, he could not fail to make one think of 
some of the great hunters of history of which one reads in the 
** Drvid’s ”’ descriptions of the heroes of old 
Leicestershire, and one wonders what the best 

riders of 


and ‘‘ Nimrod’s ”’ 


who rod 


over 
those days 
would have 
given for 
such a 
hunter 
One hears 
nowadays of 
long . prices 
given for 
hunters, but 
it is doubt- 
ful if 
were not tal 


they 


surpassed in 
much earlier 


times. And 
one Can pic - 
ture Sir 


Bellingham 
Graham or 
another’ of 





his contem- 

porariecs 

@ offering his 
thousand 

for such a 

horse. What 

A FALL. he 
bring if sold 

on the course I do not know, but War Duke, which beat him, 
after the 


one sees rich men spending large sums 


would 


was submitted th: day race and bought in at 
When 


motor-cars, out ol 


43550 upon 
which they do not expect to get more than 
a very few years’ work, one wonders if the real first-class hunter 
is not a comparatively cheap investment—to those who can 
afford such luxuries 

Che difference between a hunter and a steeplechase horse 
seems a slight one, but as half an inch on a nose may make the 
difference between beauty and ugliness, so a small thing may 
make all the difference between comfort and discomfort in a 
horse. The temptation to race a fast hunter is great ; everyone’s 
geese are swans in a more or less degree to themselves, but 
little flutter, one that the 


estimate was erroneous, the wise man contents himself with his 


after a generally finding out 


goose ; even if it does not lay golden eggs it may be a good bird, 


and much more useful than a swan. So those possessing a good 
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hunter should realise that he is such, and, as that, is quite as rare 
That many do not 
realise this can be noticed again and again at the small hunt 
meetings which take place about this time of year, when so 
otten one 


and satisfactory a possession as a race-horse. 


sees a fast 
and good 
hunter 
beaten by 
animals 
which are 
worth 
a quarter 


not 


his value, 
but 
happen to 


which 


possess the 
faculty ot 
being able 
to raise a 


gallop 


under pres- 
sure at the 
end. One 
sees re- 





peatedly 
the gallant 
hunter ail 
lead his 
field all 
the way, 
jumping 
perfectly, TAKING COVER. 

but when 

asked to race, go all to pieces, and actually go slower instead 


ot taster. G. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


DRAINS AND DRAINERS. 

HEN agriculture was very prosperous in thi 
seventies and the various earlier periods, a con- 
siderable spurt was made in the way of draining 
certain parts of the country. The work, how- 
ever, was only partially done, and every period 
of thoroughly wet weather such as that we have 

been going through brings home to us the fact that there are 
many thousands of acres which never yet have been thoroughly 
drained. In fact, drainage to any extent ceased during the 
great depression. It is a fairly expensive work to undertake, 
and when expenditure had to be curtailed as much as possible 
it was one of the first things to go. Recently the writer has been 
examining the draining as it is being done on several farms to-day. 
In the cases referred to it happens that each landowner is a 
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self-made man, that is, he has saved money to buy his holding 
and has been brought up on the soil ; no wonder, then, that he 
follows the methods of his father and grandfather. On a holding 
that we visited recently, the owner is following the very old 
system of bush draining. He digs a deep trench in the land 
extending to about four feet, but narrowing towards the bottom, 
so that the point of the bush, that is, the trunk or stalk, can be 
just thrustin. He isa great believer in this system, and probably 
it works well for a considerable length of time. He said twenty 
years ; but one is inclined to be sceptical on that point. This 
was a holding of over a hundred acres, and on a good farm of 
about the same size draining by means of the ordinary drain- 
pipe is going on at the same time. The depth of the drain in this 
case is two feet six inches, and the drainage slopes gently 
down towards a ditch, whence the water finds its way to a 
rivulet. There is a little change to be noted here. The very old- 
fashioned farmer was accustomed to use straw with drains of 
this kind to prevent the earth from filling up the pipes. It 
was a theory expounded in many an old-fashioned book on 
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husbandry, that straw, although it rots very quickly if kept 
alternately wet and dry, lasts a long time provided the atmosphere 
is excluded, even if the moisture is abundant. The farmer, 
on being questioned, explained that he knew the system 
thoroughly—in fact, on his father’s farm he had laid many a 
thousand yards of drain in this way—but had come to the con- 
clusion that the straw was unnecessary and that the water will 
percolate into the drains at the joins. He showed some ficlds 
that he had drained a few years back and the water was gushing 
merrily out of the pipes. In some of the fields the problem was 
how to get rid of the surplus water. It could easily be run out 
on adjacent land, but there is no stream to which it can be 
carried. Long ago there would have been no scruple whatever 
about running the drains through the hedge bank, but the modern 
farmer had been taught by experience that in these days of 
vigilant local authorities he was not allowed to deliver his water 
on the road where there was no ditch. What harm would be 
done it was difficult to imagine, because the lane in question 
at the very time when this was said was a mass of water. 
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THE WESTWARD HO! LADIES’ 


FIFTY YEARS OF GOLF: THE REVOLT OF THE AMAZONS. 
ORD MONCRIEFF (then Wellwood), writing in the ‘ Bad- 
minton Book on Golf,’’ had said that ladies were rele- 

gated and restricted to a species of ‘‘ Jew’s quarter,” 

where they were graciously permitted to play with a 

single club, the putter, those little strokes which we 

all of us are fond of saying are the most important in 

the game of golf, but which we all feel to be the least interesting. 
It was either in 1892 or 1893 that Lord Eldon asked me to stay 
with him at his Gloucestershire place, Stowell Park, on the 
Cotswolds, and there, incidentally, I received quite a new im- 
pression as to the possibilities cf feminine golf. I had already 
played on the long links at Prestwick in foursome matches with 
the Misses Whigham—Johnny Laidlay being the man en the 
other side, and taking one of the sisters as his partner, while | 
took the other; but they had not then come to their full golfing 
due. They were rather in the phase which would now be known 
as the “flapper stage.” Still, they played remarkably well. 
But the most remarkable thing, as we thought then, was not 
that they should play the long game so well, but that they should 
play it at all. It was like Dr. Johnson’s comment about the 


GOLF 
From the ‘‘ Illustrated London News”’ of 


CLUB AT BIDEFORD, 


1873. 


DEVON. 


dancing dogs. They played, and we as their partners played, 
with all consciousness that we were guilty things, doing that 
which we ought not to do. !t was an enormity for ladies to 
play on the long links at all. 


LADY MARGARET SCOTT. 


At Stowell, Lord Eldon had a course of nine very good and 
interesting holes in the park, and there I found the Scott brothers, 
Osmund and Denys, playing with their sister, Lady Margaret 
I had never at that time seen any lady capable of playing at 
all the same kind of game that Lady Margaret could and did 
play. You must remember that these were the days of the 
solid gutta-percha balls, which were far less easy to pick up clean 
off the ground and raise, without putting a little slice on them, 
than the modern rubber-cores. The ladies have especially been 
helped by the more resilient balls which rise more readily. 
But Lady Margaret Scott had a perfect facility in picking the 
ball up with her brassy, off the ordinary lie of the course, and 
sending it flving straight to the mark without any slice on it 
She had a very long, an exaggeratedly long, swing back, but 
then the weakness of the extra long swing back was not realised 
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at that time as it is now, and certainly she never seemed to lose 
control of the club, although there must have been some wasted 
labour about it. 

I never had seen a lady able to play golf at all as Lady 
Margaret played the game. She had all the crisp and well-cut 
approach strokes at her command. It was some years after 
this that the Ladies’ Championship was started. Meanwhile 
ladies, greatly daring, had begun to play on the long links. As 
a rule they would have been both better and happier on their 
own short putting greens; but there were exceptions who were 
quite able, by their skill, to appreciate the longer courses and 
to play them as well as the men. As soon as ever the Ladies’ 
Championship was instituted, Lady Margaret Scott (now 
Hamilton Russell) justified all the opinions | had formed of her 
game by winning that championship three times, in arnual 
succession. And I[ think that the only reason why she did not 
go on winning it was that she did 
not go on playing for it. Surely 
she had done enough for glory. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

It is very unprofitable work 
trying to estimate the relative 
golfing merits of different genera- 
tions, but | am disposed to think 
that our best ladies of to-day 
(Whom shall we name? I[ think 
Miss Ravenscroft and Miss 
Leitch) are not greatly better, if 
at all, than Lady Margaret at her 
best. We have to take the differ- 
ence in balls into consideration, 
for one thing. It is certain that 
the change to the livelier ball has 
helped the best of the ladies more 
than the best ofthe men. But l 
get a certain line of comparison 
in this way ; some of the finest of 
the lady golfers, when ladies first 
began to invade the long links, 
were the Misses Orr. They used 
to play at North Berwick. But 
they did not, in the daring 
fashion of the ladies to-day, 
claim to play at reasonable 
hours. They started very early 
and were finishing their round 
when lazy men were finishing 
their breakfast. They were just 
about representative of the best 
feminine golf of the time, and on 
the only occasion on which they 
took part in the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, one sister beat another 
in the final. I played one of them 
at Nairn, giving, as far as I re- 
member, a half, and that seemed 
to bring us very nearly together. 
In these latter days, since the 
ladies have claimed, and as | 
think quite rightly claimed, 
practically an equal right to our 
long links, we have had several 
matches at odds of a half, and 
again they have worked out very 
level. There was that much- 
talked-of match between Miss 
Cecil Leitch and Harold Hilton. 
The lady won it. I donot think 
that either played up to his or her 
true game, unless it was perhaps 
Miss Leitch in the final round 
But the match was a close one, 
showing that the odds were ade- 
quate for bringing the sexes to 
something like a golfing equality 
IS A HALF THE RIGHT 


The one side was just about as representative as the other. 
Our masculine side won. To this day I do not know 
how we won. I do not understand how it is that 
the best of the men (speaking of amateurs) is able to 
give the best of the ladies anything like a half, but it does 
appear that these are very approximately the right odds, and 
it also appears that these have been just about the odds ever 
since the ladies began to play the long game. The inference 
is that the quality of the game of the best of them has not greatly 
altered. I know that when I played Miss Violet Hezlet in that 
Stoke Poges match | found myself hardly at all in front of her 
off the tee, when we both hit good shots going against the wind. 
Down the wind it was another story. I could outdrive her 
usefully with the wind behind. And here I think it possible 
to give ladies a hint by which they might profit. If they would 
but tee their ball high going down the wind, they would find it 
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HANDICAP ? 
Then, again, giving the MR. ALBERT 
same odds of a half, we played 
a team of men against a team of ladies at Stoke Poges. 
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far more easy to give it that hoist into the air which is essential 
for its getting advantage of the favour of the breeze. They 
seem to have some lofty-minded idea that there is something 
not quite right about putting the ball on a high tee—that it 
is rather on a par with potting the white at billiards. It is 
splendid of them to have such fine and noble ideals, but it would 
be to their practical advantage to forget them now and then. 

And I am quite sure that the ladies, as a rule, do not take 
the pains they should about their putting and the short game 
generally. There is but one of them, Miss Grant Suttie, so far 
as I have seen, who really studies her putts as a good man player 
studies them, and that is because she has played so much with 
men at North Berwick and has adopted their methods. She 
has her advantage therein, for she is the most certain on the 
green of all the ladies. It is a wonder, seeing that it is a part of 
the game which demands delicacy of touch and no strength of 
muscle, that ladies do not putt 
far better than men. As a 
general rule, they putt fai 
worse. H.G.H. 


i CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Insect ATTACKING GOLF 
GREENS. 


"4 


Sir,—An insect which destroys 
the grass on putting greens has 
been discovered on two courses 
near London, and is being investi- 
gated by the entomological section 
of the Imperial College of Science 
It was reported first from Denham, 
and experiments are being made there 
to check it. The symptom of the 
presence of the insect is the turf 
showing round, bare patches in which 
the grass is dead or not growing. On 
taking up a grass plant in such a 
patch one finds small white maggots 
or brown seed-like objects which are 
the “ chrysalis”’ form of the maggot 
The damage is quite distinct from 
that caused by crane-fly maggots 
(leather jackets), in which the roots 
are destroyed. I write now to 
suggest that the pest may occur on 
other courses than the two we have 
it from, and that it would assist 
our investigation if secretaries of 
clubs on whose courses the pest may 
be thought to occur would send us 


turf for examination. I suggest 
this particularly, because a_ very 
interesting point has arisen. At 


one golf course we find that the 
pest is extensively destroyed by a 
parasite, which has not, so far, been 
found on the other. Clearly the 
presence of this parasite is im- 
portant, and it should be introduced 
to golf courses on which the pest 
occurs, if not. already there. 
Whetber or no the parasite is 
present on any golf course can be 
decided if we can get turf and breed 
out what is init. I shall be glad to 
get turf from any courses on which 
the pest is suspected of occurring. 
A piece, say, six square, 
should be sent in a tin box or 
under such conditions that it will 
not dry up in transit. I have litth 
doubt that we shall find a remedy, 
and this will, of course, be available 
to all. 
experiments it would be premature to 
discuss this, but meanwhile I should 
GRAY. be glad 1f you could draw attention 
to the presence of this pest, so that 
we may get material from wider sources and be able to go more fully into this 
question of the occurrence of the parasite —N. Maxwett-Lerroy, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. 
[We specially recommend this important letter to those responsible 
for the upkeep of putting greens.—Ep., 


inches 


Until we have concluded our 


MR. ALBERT GRAY, K.C. 

MR. ALBERT GRAY is Counsel to the Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords. When the House of Lords is “ doing nothing in particular and doing 
it very well,” Mr. Gray may be found playing golf at Woking, or sometimes 
at Sandwich, and playing it very well. Without being possessed of any vast 
length—perhaps he is not quite so long as he once was—he is a very steady 
and accurate player. Moreover, he has a certain mild, gentle and benevolent 
style of wielding a wooden putter which conceals a ruthless determination 
of holing a long putt and a most unattractive power of acting up toit. This 
is a style, as the wooden putter is a club, very rarely to be met with among 
quite modern golfers ; its deadly results are rarely to be met with either. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


FROGS AND SALT WATER. 


THINK I can help your correspondent, “ R. E. B.,” 
with respect to the subject of tadpoles in salt water at 
Manila. He is quite right in saying that it is declared 


in most books that salt water is absolutely fatal to 

Batrachians and their eggs; but exceptions to this state- 

ment are well known, although apparently overlooked 
by the writers of the books to which he has had access. The 
fact observed had already been reported by Mr. A. S. Pease 
in the Philippine Journal of Science, August, 1911. Mr. Pease 
had ascertained at Manila that certain frogs live and breed along 
the swampy edges of estuaries 
where the water is almost as 
saline as that of the ocean 
itself. During the month of 
May he had occasion to spend 
many hours along the edge of 
a small creek into which the 
tide flows from Manila Bay, 
and he was struck by the 
fact that frogs were often 
seen to leap about on the 
flats at low tide and to dodge 
into the crab-holes filled with 
salt water. These frogs were 
found to belong to the genus 
Rana, but the species could 
not be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. I have little doubt 
they are referable to the 
widely distributed species, 
Rana limnocharis, which, in 
India, has often been observed 


in brackish water and tidal 
creeks and ditches. On BORINGS OF THE 
June 17th it was found that 
two crab-holes at the edge of the creek were filled with 


a wriggling mass of newly hatched tadpoles. These holes had 
been seen to be left above low tide mark with water standing 
in them, and to be covered by water at high tide on each of the 
three days previous. On the date mentioned they were submerged 
by the advancing tide at 8.30 in the morning, and the tadpoles 
streamed from them into the salt water. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon, after the tide had begun to ebb, a sample of water 
was taken directly over the holes where the tadpoles had been 
observed in the morning, and it was found to contain a consider- 
able quantity of chlorides. Other examples of frogs not averse 
to salt water are known. On the voyage of the Beagle, Darwin 
found one at Port Desire, Patagonia, 

which “ breeds in and inhabits water 

far too salt to drink.” This was 


described as Liuperus salarius. Another 
suggestive name is that of Bufo 


halophilus, for a toad from California, 
“frequenting the edge of the sea, and 
jumping into the 


water when _ pur- 
sued.’”” The common leopard frog of 


North America is well known to fre- 
quent the salt marshes of the East 
Coast of the United States, where it 
is called the “‘ Salt-marsh Frog.’”’ But 
we need not go so far from home 
to find examples of Batrachians able 
to accommodate themselves to a cer- 
tain amount of salinity. Early in the 
last century, Sir W. Jardine took the 
Natterjack toad, Bufo calamita, “in a 
marsh on the coasts of the Solway 
Firth, almost brackish (entirely so in 
virtue), and within a hundred yards 
of spring tide high-water mark.” It 
has since been repeatedly observed 
to breed in brackish water, and the 
same is the case with our Palmated 
Newt, Molge palmata. In my “ Tailless 
Batrachians of Europe’”’ I said of the 
Natterjack: ‘‘ In Northern Europe it is 
particularly abundant in the sand-hills 
close to the sea, where in summer, adult 
as well as young may be seen crawling 
or running about in full sunshine among 
the sparse tufts of marram grass, while 
the eggs and larve are developing in 
neighbouring pools of strongly brackish 
water.”” And further on, alluding to 
the presence of this species and the 
green toad on islands uninhabited by 
other Batrachians, I observed that this 
fact ‘‘ may bear relation to the greater 
facility with which the eggs and larve 
of both these species can resist salt 
water.’’ On the Ile de Batz, opposite 
Roscoff, in Brittany, where the pools 
are brackish, the Natterjack and the 
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Palmated Newt are common, to the exclusion of the other frogs 
toads and newts which are found on the mainland. G. A. B 
THE ASH BARK BEETLE. 

The illustration represents part of a branch of ash which 
has been channelled by the ash bark beetle (Hylesinus fraxini). 
These tiny beetles pair in the springtime about April or May, and 
then bore a hole through the bark of an ash tree, whether sickly 
or healthy. A forked passage is next constructed between the 
bark and the bast, penetrating the latter distinctly. The 


passages sometimes exhibit air holes, as well as the holes by 
which the beetles entered. 


The female deposits her eggs in 
the gallery, and in a month o1 
two the grubs are hatched 
Leaving the mother gallery at 
approximate right angles, the 
grubs make side tunnels, at the 
end of which they complete 
their development. By the 
month of August the fresh gene 
ration of insects is mature, and 
the individuals emerge from the 
bark by making tiny perfora- 
tions commonly known = as 
‘shot holes.’”’ When one lifts 
the bark of a tree which has 
been attacked, the wood pre- 
sents the appearance of having 
been riddled by shot from a 
gun. J. PACKHAM. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE COMMON GULL, 


{To tue Epiror 


BARK BEETLE. SIR, 
graph on page 395 of your last issue 
of a common gull (Larus canus), but I feel bound to disagree with Miss 


Haviland in her opinion that the nest was in an unusual places 


I greatly admired the photo- 


I have seen 


at different times a very large number of nests of this species. Many of them, 


it is true, were on islands of the sea or arms of the sea; but very many mor 


of them were on the shores or islands of inland waters. The nests are usually 
on grassy or mossy places, but I remember seeing a colony of ten or a dozen 


pairs where all the nests were placed amid deep heather.—W 


APTERYX-FEATHERED FOWLS. 
[To tHe Epitror or *“ Country Luire.’’] 

S1r,—The following account of some abnormally feathered fowls bred by 
me may be of interest and invite comment in your columns: Some twenty 
years ago I purchased locally some Langshan 
pullets, one of which proved an excellent layer. 
Her eggs were unusually deeply coloured, and 
from them I gradually built up a large flock. 
In 1908 one of the cockerels from this strain 
showed a marked peculiarity of plumage, 
which, unlike that of the ordinary Langshan, 
was peculiarly soft and silky. I may mention 
here that I have never kept silkies, nor have 
my neighbours, from whom I obtained the 
fowls from which the cockerel in 
traced descent. The 
presented 


question 
feathering of the bird 
a striking similarity to the plumage 
of the apteryx. This cockerel was later mated 


his normally feathered black 
Langshan relatives, 


with some of 


The first year’s hatching 
of his progeny produced nothing like him, but 
in the second year I hatched out one cockerel 
and eight pullets possessing the characteristi 
plumage alluded to above. In this second 
mating I may possibly have secured a double 
strain of the blood by giving him among his 
mates some of his own pullets., Later I 
birds, and since 
then the flock has grown, breeding 


obtained eight more mak 


regularly 
a true type, the characteristics of which I 
may describe as follows: In general appearances 
the birds resemble the ordinary black Langshan, 
though at present I have a pure white cockerel 
and some white pullets. The principal points 
these: In the mak 
bird, in place of the usual sickles the tail 
feathers are about five inches long and almost 
straight. 


FEATHERS. 


about the feathering are 


The barbs are longer than the shaft. 
The primaries and secondaries are very much 
undeveloped, the ends, being frayed, resembling 
barbs. The shaft of the body feather is about 
an inch long. The major and minor wing 
coverts are indistinguishable in character. The 
feet are rather more webbed than 
All these peculiarities of plumage are equally 
well marked in the immature as in the 
mature birds. The enclosed photographs of 
some of the birds and of detached feathers 
may serve to illustrate the description given 
above.—T. GARNETT 


ordinary 


HAIRY BARBS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THI DESTRUCTION OI! WHALES 
To tHe Epiror of Country Luir! 
Sir [wo extracts from the “‘ Voyage of the Challenger” bear out your 
comments on Mr. Murdoch's letter re ‘‘ Whales and Polar Bears,” in Country 
Lire for March rath, ror4 If the breeding haunts are raided so consistently 


ind ruthlessly, extinction is only a question of time—because the natural 
enemies of the whales, etc., are not killed off pro rata, and must needs become 
more aggressive as their supply of food decreases The following are the 
extracts: Page 94—Spry’s “ Challenger” : We learned from the Captair 
of the Schooner that the sealing season commences in October The whale 
fishery dying out, principally, I suspect, from the fact that the animals 
killed (in shallow water near the land) are nearly all females, during the 
pupping season.” Page 103 On the party returning we learnt that they 
had fallen in with company of sealers established here, ‘living’ in ; 
couple of dirty hut It appeared that there were some forty or 


fifty men distributed about the island in small detachments, where they watch 


for sea-elephants coming on shore.” I. D. Cooper 


THE END OF THE EXILE AT HARTWELL HOUSE 
To tHe Epiror o1 Country Lirt 
Sir,—I was much interested to see in Country Lire for March 14th the story 
of Hartwell House I belong to the old family of Slaughter of Upper Slaughte 
Manor, Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, « 
Country Lire on October 4th last year It was my grandfather, Admiral 


n account of which appeared 


William Slaughter, Knight of Hanover, who, in April, 1814, just 100 years 
wo, took the invitation from the French to Louis XVIII., inviting him to 
return to his throne and kingdom, and who presented this despatch to the 
King, in the presence of his niece, the Duchess of Angou'éme, in the drawing- 
room at Hartwell House These are the particulars Admiral Slaughter 
entered the Navy on board his father’s ship, the Triumph, before he was 


eight years old (in December, 1794)! 


He was present in Lord Cornwallis’ 
celebrated retreat in June, 1795; and, at the age of ten and a half years, 
was wounded in the right hand at Camperdown, under Duncan, October rth, 
1797. For gallantry in 1809 he received a commander’s commission, and 
was called “‘the Boy Commander.” In 1814, while in command of the 
sloop Archer off Dunkirk, he received a deputation of Frenchmen bearing 
the invitation to Louis XVIIL., so long awaited and craved for by the exiles 
at Hartwell. He took the despatches to the Admiralty, and then presented 
them at Hartwell, and bore the King’s eager acceptance back to Orleans 
The Park and Tower guns fired in honour of the occasion as the Archer dropped 
down the Thames. Louis XVIII., like other Royal exiles in our own history, 
was not mindful always of those who had done them service in time of 
tribulation ; no Order or any kind of recognition was given to the young 
commander, nor his expenses (travelling was costly in those days), amounting 
to £230, ever paid to him. How easily the exile could have given him the 
Order of the Holy Ghost or some such memorial! The young officer died in 
1872, the last survivor of Camperdown, having survived that action all but 
seventy-five years. He was the son and grandson of naval officers.—MAry 
Morris (née SLAUGHTER), eldest granddaughter of Admiral Slaughter, K.H 

P.S.—Eighteen months ago I looked with interest at the tall 
white column which marks the spot on the old jetty at Calais where 
Louis landed and “was returned to the love ot his Frenchmen.” 
Some ten years later they did not greatly mourn his death, and 
six years afterwards removed his brother (Charles X.) from the throne 


CO-OPERATION IN FARMING 
[To tHe Eptror. 
Str,—One hears a good deal at the 
present time of co-operation in tarm- 
ing and giving the working class 
more opportunity for actual interest 
in the land, and yet the custom, 
which has existed for generations 
with hill shepherds, of giving them a 
share in the sheep is fast dying out, 
and at their wish. The custom was, 
and still is, in isolated cases, of paying 
a less wage, but allowing the shepherd 
to have “ his pack” on the hill, which 
consisted of some fifty-five sheep, who 
got free grazing with the farmers, and 
were entitled to all the rights of the 
hill. The pack sheep had a distin- 
guishing mark on, and the shepherd 
sold his wool and lambs in the QUITE AT 

autumn at the sales. His pack would 

be worth {150 to £200 in capital. The younger generation of shepherds 

prefer a fixed wage and, I am informed by a very large sheep farmer, 
spend as they get it,” and do not believe in the old custom.—M. Portat 


SOMERSET wv. SOMERSETSHIRI 
(To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—The readers of Country Lire who are interested in ‘“ Somerset or 


Somersetshire " will find a clear and able summary of all that may be said 
on both sides of this question in a paper by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, 
in the forty-ninth volume of the Somersetshire Archzological Society's 
Proceedings. In it he states that ‘“* Somersetshire” has been used for eight 
centuries as the name of the county, dating from the Exon Domesday, c. 1086, 
and the “‘ Saxon Chronicle,” 1122, and by eminent writers to our own day, 


and that “there never was a kingdom of Somerset This paper has not 
been challenged Professor Freeman, in his earlier writings, used 
*Somersetshire " as the name of the county, but in 1879 he “ denied that 


Somerset was a shire.” Hence these tears (of ink).—P. B. Burrovcus. 





[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lit 
Sir,—In Domesday Book the names of the Southern Counties are given as 
follows: Chenth, Sudsexe, Sudrie, Hantescire, Berrochescire, Wiltesciré 


Dorsete, Sumersete, Devenscire and Cornvalgie. ‘‘ Somersetshire sounds 


odd to a native of Somerset, as “‘ Kentshire” or ‘“ Surreyshire” would t¢ 
a native of those counties; but Devonshire or ‘“‘ Demshur”’ is often used 
by natives of that county when referring to it by name. The county is 
styled Somerset in documents relating to assizes, quarter sessions, the county 
council and parliamentary divisions, and in such well known names as Somerset 
House, Somerset Herald and the Dukes of Somerset So the suggestion t« 


leave out the “ shire’ when writing of Somerset may be followed.—C. M 


EXCESSIVE HEIGHT OF YOUNG POLO PONIES. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I have just come away trom the National Pony Society’s Show wit] 
very mixed feelings and some amount ot disappointment. For two or three 
years I have been breeding polo ponies, of whose many excellencies ther 
is no keener admirer, and I was greatly concerned at the difference in size 
between my young stock and the ponies which found favour with the judges 
at the Agricultural Hall, all of which, I believe, without exception, were 
considerably higher than mine, and others that were shown, but which received 
no award. Indeed, it appeared to me that the yearlings and two year olds 
it the show that were of normal height were at once ruled out. Take the 
case of the two year olds. Although I was not able to measure them, I should 
say most of those to which prizes were given were well over 14h., doubtless 
as the result of forcing, and it strikes me that by the time they have finished 
growing they must get above polo height. If this is the case, it seems to 
me that prizes should not be given to young ponies who when full grown 
could not be used for polo. Anyhow, for my own future guidance, I should 
very much like to learn whether our leading breeders find that these forced 
ponies that are so tall in their early youth keep under the standard height 
when full grown, and whether these youngsters that gain prizes ever do any- 
thing as adults in the show-ring or on the polo ground. I know it is a common 
saying among hunting men that the young prize-winning hunter that has 
not been allowed to grow naturally is seldom heard of as an adult, but in 
his case, where every inch is likely to make the horse more valuable, there 
is temptation to force growth, whereas in the case of the breeder of polo 
ponies there is no such temptation, for the dread the latter has always in 
front of him is that his ponies will grow over size, which means serious loss, 
perhaps the usual lot of the man who loves and breeds polo ponies. _ I therefore 
think, if there is anything in my supposition that these forced youngsters 
that were entered at the Agricultural Hall may grow too tall, the judges 
do wrong to set such ponies in front of breeders as examples of what 
they should follow. Several friends remarked to me that in the adult 
ponies that were shown, there seemed a tendency to return to a smaller type, 
which makes it even more difficult to understand the judges’ preference 
for big youngsters. — HEATHER 
TWOPENY AND HALFPENNY 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”} 

Str,—Anyone interested in curious names must have had his attention 
arrested by that of Twopeny if he read your little account of the Cambridge 
University Athletic Club’s sports last week. It is only fitting that Mr 
Twopeny, as a representative of young Australia, should be worth four 
Englishmen—at least it would take 
four of my mother’s gardener to equal 
him, for he is but a Halfpenny. 1! 
wonder when Mr. Twopeny’s family 
lost one of its letters. Perhaps I am 
altogether wrong in my assumption as 
to the origin of the name. Halfpenny, 
by the way, is a bit of a character 
Supposing a heavy rain should fall 
when he is at work, he inverts the 
procedure of most men under these 
circumstances. At first he goes about 
his duties in his shirt sleeves; then, 
having become saturated, he puts on 
his coat, and by the afternoon his 
overcoat appears.—SuRREY. 


TAME ROBIN IN THE WOODS 
[To tHe Eprror.} 
Sir,—Some little while back I was 
strolling through woodlands when a 
robin, either very tame or in search of food, followed me along the pathway 
and appeared to answer to my whistle. Coming to a rough rail fence, he flew 
ahead and apparently awaited my arrival. Having a camera handy, I 
managed to get quite close to him as he was hopping on the fence, and secured 
the accompanying photograph, which may perhaps interest your readers 

The position of the bird is a very natural one.—W. A. GEALE. 


HIS EASE. 


FLYING BATS 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Having read with interest your correspondent’s letter upon bats flying 
in daylight, I should like to say that I have often seen them flying during the 
day. They were circling over the river, between tall fir trees, and appeared 
to be just the ordinary variety of bat. Sometimes bats choose curious places 


to hide in, for I once found two snugly ensconced in a white china slop pail, 
just placed underneath a bedroom window inside the room. They must have 
flown in when the window was open at night, and crept through the perforated 
holes in the lid ot the pail. The holes were no larger than a sixpence in 
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diameter. How long the little creatures had been there I do not know, but 
thev could not have got out without assistance. When liberated they flitted 
away with quite a strong flight, even after their imprisonment, which must 
have been a few days.—ETHEL WALMSLEY 


THE SUPPLY OF LIGHT HORSES. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir.—I have read with interest Captain Part’s letter in your last issue \s 
a civilian I am unable to touch upon the comparisons made between the Engiish 
and German cavalry system beyond a knowledge gained some years ago by 
i two vears’ residence in Germany, since when things have altered a good deal 
I am, however, in a position to know something about the shortage of light 
horses in this country, and how the best mares are being purchased to go 
ibroad Also, I have a very full knowledge of the views and opinions held 
by our breeders and farmers as to what should be done by the War Office 
authorities when purchasing their small annual supplies to make good wastage, 
thus my reason for writing to you. It is quite clear, to my mind, that in the 
end it would prove to be an economical policy were the War Office authorities 
to purchase their horses (a) direct from the farmer or breeder as against 
purchasing through the dealer, (6) and purchase them at three years off 
at not tess than forty guineas As regards (a) the advantages of getting 
into touch with the actual breeder or farmer, it would be most popular, would 
tend to advertise the Army, would create many links over the country between 
buvers and sellers which in time of mobilisation would prove most helpful, 
and would, I submit, be consistent with a progressive policy As regards (}) 
in conjunction with the above suggestion under (a), the advantages of being 
ible to dispose of a three year old at a remu- 
nerative price would be so readily recognised 
that I feel sure that in time the shortage of 
useful light horses would automatically de- 
crease, not that I anticipate that, even under 
these conditions, many more people would go 
in for breeding with this market in view, but 
I do say that those who have been in the habit 
f regularly breeding a few light horses where 
land is cheap, and where there is a large range, 
would take heart, knowing that there exists 
an early market for anything not quite up to 
the fancy standard.—EcoNnomIist 

[We publish this letter with great plea- 
sure, as it puts the policy we have advocated 
tersely and briefly. The writer speaks with 
authority.—Eb.] 


BELGIAN ROE DEER 
(To tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—Baron A. d’Otreppe has been kind 
enough to send me the enclosed photographs 
of roe deer killed in Belgium. The horns 
earried by the buck with the malformed 
nose (which is not caused by bad workman- 


ship on the part of the taxidermist) are 


most remarkable 

Though not so long, 
they recall in appearance 
the famous Lissadell 
head. There are two 
points of exceptional 
interest about this head 
Not only do the horns 
show nine well developed 
points, but the coronets 
measure no less than 
nine and a half mches 
This buck when cleaned 
weighed thirty-six 
pounds. It was killed 
near Liége, on the River 
Ourthe. The country 
there is rocky, with small 
woods, and is strictly 
preserved The other 
heads come from the 
same locality They 
each measure about ten 
inches in length of horn 
No. 1 is characterised 
by very massive coronets 
and rough horn. No. 2 
is a good head, normal 
save for the extra point 
on the left top Baror 
d’Otreppe tells me he 
considers it the best 





Belgian roe head he 
has ever seen. I think 


A MAGNIFICENT BELGIAN HEAD. these photographs will 
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A GREAT HORN 


Length 8in., circle of burr 9\in., weight (cleaned) 36/b 
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interest roe stalkers in this coun 


2 


As illustrating the fictitious value 


placed on malformed heads by Continental sportsmen, I was surprised 
to find during a recent visit to Russia that while normal heads fetch 
from ros. to 20s., a not particularly interesting malformed pair of hor 


were priced at £12.—F RANK WALLACI 


MR. HUTCHINSON’S REMINISCENCES 
lo tHe Epiror o1 Country Luirt 
Sir,—With regard to the history of the first "Varsity Golf Match, the fact 
is that Mr. F. H. Lehmann, a brother of Mr. Ernest Lehmann, plaved in it 
It is easy to understand how Mr. Hutchinson confused the brothers, as one 
continued to follow the game, while the other joined the Service and was lost 
to public golf. It is curious that Mr. Ernest Lehmann missed the real point 
at issue, but it shows how little importance was attached to the mati ind 


the game in those davs GREX 


PIGS THAT PAY 
To rue Epiror or *“ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I should like to elucidate several points made by your correspondent 
in criticism of my original letter on this subject in your issue of February 28tl 


Your correspondents, Mr. J. Danvers Power and Mr. M. Heineman, expre 


surprise at the low cost of feeding the pigs during stated periods In reply 
to Mr. Heineman, the cost of meal (11s.) for two pigs for five months is quit: 
correct, although I would add that this labourer would have bought more 


meal except for the fact that, as I stated, he was out of employment 


some time. In addition to the meal, some cabbage refuse was procured 
from the allotment In reply to Mr. Power 
I have to-day obtained from the second allot- 
ment holder some further interesting detail 
as to his expenditure on pig food He bought 
five ten weeks old pigs on August 15th for 
fr 12s. 6d., and sold them, fattened, on 
November 2oth, for £7 15s. He bought fou 
and a half ks of toppings” and one 
sack of meal for their food, at a cost of 
£2 12s. 6d., or 4s. 44d. for food per week 
tor the five pigs. His net profit was there 
lore £3 ToS In ddition to the bought 
food they were given the potato and green 
food refuse from the allotment which would 
otherwise have been thrown away It 
is obvious from these two instances that not 
only is pig-keeping exceptionaliy profitabl 
for small men, but that the provision of 


allotments means a considerably lower food 


bill for fattening purposes I might add 
that since I wrote my original letter the 
remarkably prolific sow which had 
brought up twenty-seven pigs in nine- 


teen months had a_ further litter of 
eleven on January 29th, nine of which 
have been successfully reared She ha 
now brought her record up to forty-six 


pigs since the owner! bought her in 


December, 1911, thirty-six of which have 
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been reared and sold 
HuGu ARONSON 


UNDERPLANTING 
OF LARCH 
[To tue Epiror 
Sir,—The success of 
Mr. Munro - Ferguson's 
planting operations at 
Novar is pretty well 
known to foresters gener- 
uly, and is the envy of 
many people not so fav- 
ourably circumstanced, 
or who have plantations 
under their care belong- 
ing to less far-seeing or 
less enterprising Owners 
By all such, and 1 dare 
say by many others, Mr 
Seton Gordon's article 
in Country Lire of 
February 21st will be 
read with exceptional 
interest There are, 
however, oné or two 
points, not touched upon 
in that article, upon 
which, if your con- 
tributor can supply it, 
information would, I am 
sure, be welcomed Ot 
these, perhaps the most 
important is the cost of 


the trees used for under SHOT NEAR LIEGE, BELGIUM. 
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planting r as nurses for the larch Are they purchased from nurserymen 
or reared upon the estate And, in the latter event, are they grown from 
seed or from young plants bought in at a very early age In any case, if 
Mr. Seton Gordon can supply the approximate cost for one thousand of the 


trees, when ready to plant out, and tell us where they are to be obtained.-at 


such price a 


f some of those specially 


to justify the employment as nurses « 
recommended, he will, I feel sure, be 

laying many of your readers, besides 
the writer, under a debt of gratitude 
deeper than that which we already 
wwe him. Another enquiry that one 
make, from Mr 


Gordon’s remark that the underplant- 


S prompted to 


ing was chiefly undertaken in the first 
instance in consequence of the preva- 
lence of disease among the larches, is: 
Have any of the 
been found to be more beneficial than 


trees he mentions 
silver firs in checking the disease ? 
And, if so, which species are most re- 
commended on that account ? Are 
not the trees separately referred to as 
Menz es’ 


Picea sitchensis) the same 


spruce and Sitka spruce 
sper ws ° 
If a further question be permissible, 
I should like to ask whether the land 
at present “‘ reckoned to have a value 
of over {2 a year rental” (it is to be 
presumed per acre?) is all larch ? 
or, if not, then of what the thin- 
—(,EORGI 


nings, or nurses, consist 7 


BOLAM 


STRANGI 
[To tHe Epiror 


COMPANIONS 


Sir,—A strange companionship has 
been formed between a doganda pigeon 
at Tresmeer near Launceston, North Cornwall [he pigeon, the property 
of Master H 


as it lies asleep in the farmyard 


Walters, is often seen comfortably placed on the dog’s back 
The dog, the property of Mr. J. M. Kittow, 
is attended by the pigeon while carrying out its duties at home, and when 
the animal is required by its master to take short journeys, the bird invariably 
follows, flying along the hedgerows or perched on the dog’s back. The 
companions have just made their record journey together The owner took 
the dog to Launceston Market, 
followed When 


deprived of its companion, winged its way back home alone 


a distance of eight miles, and the pigeon 
and the bird, 
The companions 


n town the dog was shut up in a stable, 


were the subjects of great interest on their way to the town It has on 
more than one occasion followed the dog to Egloskerry Station, a distance 
of about three miles.—Mavurice Prout 

EDDENBITE,” “ EGGER-JAGGER.’ 
Epitror or “ Country LiF! 


SMITHER-DIDDLES,” 

[To THE 

Sir,—The vocabulary of the Hastings fishermen includes some curious 
meteorological terms, and as some of them may be new to your readers 1 
venture to give a selection. When there is a dead calm, with the air hot 
ind moist, the weather is said to be “ planety.” If it is oppressively sultry, 
swallocky,” and presages a storm which 


A long loop of cloud with 


with a heavy sky and oily sea, it is “ 
often breaks suddenly with a roaring squall 
trailing ends is designated an “* eddenbite’ 


large woolpack-like clouds scurrying before a high 


blown-out streamers of white 


cloud are windogs 





MAC 


SWIMMING, 


FOLLOWED BY A TRAIN OF 


wind are “ messengers’’; small, widely scattered clouds floating in an 


otherwise clear sky are “‘ postboys.” Occasionally, when the sun is setting, 
a mock sun is seen on each side of the solar disc; this phenomenon goes 
by the name of “‘ smither-diddles,” and is regarded as a sign of bad weather 
A thick, soaking mist moving rapidly from the land over the sea is called an 


‘ egger-jagger.”"——-W. R. BuTTEerrie_tp 
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“ HERONS AS 
[To THE 


PETS.” 

Country Luirt 

Sir,—I read with much interest Mr. Laidlay’s article in a recent number 

for I believe one of the bird 
At any rate, I had a very 


EpIToR OF 


your paper on the subject of “‘ Herons as Pets,” 
referred to subsequently passed into my hands 
nice heron from him last autumn, and it made a most interesting pet At 





HIS NEW QUARTERS. 

first it was rather frightened among strange surroundings, but as soon as it 
saw the water it went straight to the ponds, and seemed so pleased, after its 
long journey, to find itself back among its natural surroundings that it jumped 
straight into the deepest part and swam—the first time I had ever seen or 
heard of a heron swimming—across the pool, followed by about twenty 
** Mac,” 


He was most ornamental, and was much 


astonished and inquisitive wild ducks. as I called him, soon settled 
down and made himself at home. 
admired as he stood about in picturesque attitudes or stalked gravely to ard 
fro. Altogether he was rightly described as an elegant looking bird; but 
I soon came to the conclusion that his late owner was correct in saying he had 
ae | 


a * well-designed interior His appetite was enormous, and he would eat 


almost anything! 


It was most amusing and interesting to see the way he 
He nearly always took 
them to the water, and gently swilled them backwards and forwards, aite1 
For some time “* Mac ”’ led a blame- 


less existence, for it was the time of year when there were no young ducks 


carefully washed his fish before swallowing them. 
which they were swallowed—head first ! 


about to be murdered; but one day he lost his appetite; he did not seem 
Next 
I offered him fish, mice, rats and a sparrow 
to say nothing of cooked meat ; but he would not even turn his head to look 


hungry, and only bolted a mouse after turning it over for some time 
day he would not eat at all. 


at them. As one of the men remarked, it was obvious he had “ Gone off 
his feed!’ I began to wonder if he had joined the suffragettes, but promptly 
determined that I should not resort to forcible feeding, as I had no wish to 
He kept up the hunger strike for 
about eight days, though I kept 
offering him the most tempting food, 


receive a stab from his very useful beak. 


and he got most pitiably weak; yet 
I did hope to save him when he at 
last picked up a little food 
However, it was too late, and he died 


again 


at the end of the second week, to my 
heartedly 
perhaps it was a 
thing that 
out of the way before any ducklings 
were hatched 


sorrow, my people hard 
remarking that 
very good ““Mac” was 
I was quite at a loss as 
to the cause of his death, though the 
symptoms seemed somewhat similar 
to those of the shoebill which died 
some time ago at the Zoo. In that 
case I believe it was a fungoid growth 
on the liver. Perhaps some of your 
have had experience 
with waders can tell me what was the 


readers who 


probable cause, and the proper treat- 
ment for it.—Frances Pitt. 





STUCCO-DURO CEILINGS. 
{To tHe Eprror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “‘ H. E.,” 
may be interested to know that one 
of the finest examples of plaster ceil- 
ings in this country is to be found at 
The Manor House, Eye, near Leominster. The ceilings at this house are 
dated 1680, and are equal to any in existence of that period. I believe that 
a unique feature of these ceilings is that they exist in every room in the house 
and are not confined to the principal rooms, as so frequently is the case. 
I saw them a few years ago, and was very astonished at their great beauty.— 

HAROLD Cuitty. 


DUCKS. 








